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Absorption, Not Unity 


HETHER intentional or not, the claim for 

unity made in the case of the Walpole, Massa- 
chusetts, church is false. We are grateful for a 
straightforward statement on that subject, and on 
our federation policy in general, from the American 
Unitarian Association. - That puts spine in our 
body, which sometimes has seemed invertebrate. 
Let everybody read the facts. The daily papers 
have been gushing with this marvelous achieve- 
ment, which, as a matter of fact, is a reduction of 
three faiths to one nearly meaningless concession ; 
but ah! not so the control of the property, and the 
affiliation of the preacher. What we long to see 
just once, as a matter of having recognition, is a 
Unitarian minister in charge of a so-called fed- 
erated church in Massachusetts. We are brotherly, 
but we are not dumb. 


What You Believe 


‘ig pee IT by and large, this journal cannot be 
accused of lack of loyalty to the Unitarian cause. 
Some, indeed, of our loving friends of other denomi- 
nations have said, in their perturbed moods, that 
we carry the thing so far as to become, in our 
fiercer moments, bigoted, illiberal, vehement, and 
sectarian. One confused brother has declared we 
chant a hymn of hate against all who do not agree 
with us, and that our contempt and scorn range 
all over Christendom and into regions of the world 
outside! Yet all the while we ourselves have been 
conscious of doing nothing more than saying—as 
we thought politely, if plainly—that we had our 
own opinion on this and that, and were going to 
let the world know what it was. That, we admit, 
is temerarious in a country which gives us a kind 
of freedom to moye among an overwhelming num- 
ber of orthodox people of very different opinions, 
which people, being a majority, and majorities 
being divine, expect us to be seen very little, and 
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do not keep our place! 


on religious matters to be heard not at all. We i 
We will not go back and» 
sit down. 

That, in brief, is the condition in which we find 
ourselves in this land of the free; and we write of 
it as a kind of defense mechanism for what we are 
about to say against ourselves. We want no trouble 


-in our own household: We Unitarians, popular 


notions to the contrary, like to be found fault 
with, even by our own. To gratify that attitude, 
we apply, with due vigor, the counsel much needed 
among our ministers and people, as it is spoken by 
a Congregationalist. He had not us in mind, but 
we have. Dr. Charles E. Jefferson says: 

There are some who are always deriding the creed. You 
would suppose that it is a disreputable thing for any human 
being to have a creed in religion. You may have a creed in 
art, and a creed in politics, but you must not have a creed in- 
religion. In other words, you must have no definite religious 
ideas. You must have no clearly defined religious principles. 
You have often heard it asserted that it does not make any 
difference what you believe. 
the prophets, and it also contradicts Jesus of Nazareth; for 
Jesus of Nazareth, and all of the apostles, and all of the 
prophets, agreed in contending that everything depends on 
what a man believes. And yet many a Christian can hear 
the enemies of Christianity saying that it does not matter 
what one believes, and never open his mouth by way of protest. 


We have protested. We have spoken more 
severely of the stupidity, the irreligion, of a dis- 
embodied religion, without form or power of motion, 
and at last brainless, soulless, and useless, than ~ 
about any sins of Fundamentalism. You must 
have doctrine. What kind, and how long to hold 
any one doctrine, are beside the point. No doc- 
trine, no religion. Conversely, no religion, no 
doctrine. Get both, and live! 


Why Protestantism Limps 


NUE COME upon a startling declaration of Prot- 
estant faith. It is in The Baptist. We have 
contended almost alone among the peoples who eall 
themselves by that name that we never got true 
Protestantism, nor the Reformation. Now the 
encyclical of Pope Pius XI., telling the so-called 
Protestants that they can do one thing only, come 
back to the Mother of all, makes friction in our 
cotemporary’s mentality, not to say its soul, and it 
says the Pope is consistent and Protestantism, as 
is, is inconsistent. On an authoritarian basis, that 
is, on a creedal basis, union among Protestants is 
Romanist, says The Baptist. So it is. We said it 
in the free churches a century ago, and still say it. 
To clear the ground for Protestant unity brings up 
a lot of mental, spiritual rubbish. And this brave 
and learned editor says so, as follows: “Protestant- 
ism dropped into a fundamental error when it 
failed to renounce stgeether both external infalli- 
bilities [7.e., Pope and Bible], and the whole prin- 
ciple of clerical rule. It stood upon the Bible, but 
stood with a limp. The value of the Bible lies not 
in its form of words, but in its spirit and teaching. 
For practical purposes the Bible is precisely as in- 
fallible as its interpreter is, and the use of the Bible 
as a religious foundation resolves itself into the — 
question of who shall interpret it. ; 

“Rome consistently claimed to be its authorized 
and infallible interpreter. In rejecting this claim, 


That, of course, contradicts all — 
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the Protestants still had their Bible, but they made 
no adequate provision for an authorized inter- 
preter. Some left the matter with their bishops or 
other clergy, but without any consistent principle 
to govern their disposition of the question. On this 
question the Pope has them on the hip and is well 
aware of his advantage. 

“Much was said by Protestants about the freedom 
of private interpretation, but Protestantism as a 
whole has never dared to trust itself to that prin- 
ciple. Modern study of the Bible is revealing more 
and more the futility of any other principle, and is 
producing more and more a state of confusion and 
uneasiness among Protestants. They are discover- 
ing this flaw in their foundation, and the Church 
of Rome is busily digging out their foundations at 
the point where that flaw appears. 

» “Consequently, it is an open secret that many 
Protestants are disposed to consider seriously 
whether the thing that prevents their return to 
Rome is actually a matter of principle or a mere 
unwillingness to yield.” 

Keep writing that cogently, we say to The Bap- 
tist, and it will not be Rome, but Freedom! We 
who are there, we who have gone over the way you 
point, know, with all our consciousness of what we 
ought to be doing, that we are truly Protestant, and 
that this is the way of life. 


Evolution and Animals 


NE good result from the doctrine of evolution 

‘ is the ethical implication that the lower ani- 
mals are literally, as Dean Inge says, our distant 
cousins, and as such deserve our proper treat- 
ment of them. In the south of Europe, he reports, 
the doctrine has not yet percolated into the minds 
of the people, and it is still common to see animals 
wantonly mistreated, and to hear, in reply to any 
remonstrance, the plea: “They are not Christians” ; 
or, “They were made for our use and have no 
rights.” Those who have tried to “organize public 
opinion against such cruelties as tearing the wings 
of egrets from living birds, or killing the parent 
birds during the breeding season, have found to 
their surprise that they can get no help or sym- 
pathy from the great Catholic Church of the West.” 
The strongest indignation against ill usage of ani- 
mals “is shown by independent moralists, but Prot- 
estantism is distinctly, though haltingly, on the 
right side.” If we carry the doctrine out to the 


last, consistently, we shall all be vegetarians. Inge 
probably is is. 


N ote 


Lowell wrote the line which may be adapted for 
that trying person whom we meet and hear, and for 
whom we would like to make the fit description,— 


Scorning refinements which he lacks himself. 
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“Your Opinion Counts 


T WOULD BE impossible to say what we are 

about to say, if we could not honestly believe in 
the President’s essentially sound attitude toward 
war, or rather, toward peace. We think he and 
peace have been outrageously treated by the con- 
gressional manipulators of the so-called Big Navy 
Bill, about which we publish a story of the facts in 
this issue, under the purposely alarming title, 
“DANGER!” We are convinced deeply and deci- 
sively that in this national measure, as it has been 
drastically modified, that is, taken out of the Presi- 
dent’s hands, we have the deadly elements which 
will quickly communicate themselves to other na- 
tions and lead them to emulate this threatened de- 
stroying behavior. If this bill should pass, in its 
present form, we should have a folly of armament 
competition consummate and unequaled in the his- 
tory of the world. Every country would feel it 
must do what we have done—its utmost, be the cost 
ruinous and the cataclysm of a world war inevi- 
table. 

The figures of Dr. Dexter show up as naked as 
the day the fact that some Congressmen want the 
biggest and strongest navy on the seas. It is enough 
to batter one’s brain into insensate pulp to read 
that this should be the ambition of a democracy’s 
spokesmen, but it is nothing less. The conference 
on limitation of armament of 1921 is a sepulchral 
mummy, if this latter thing becomes a program! 
Another disarmament conference? Bah! The re- 
sumption, through justified fear, of the old, menac- 
ing alliance of Britain and Japan, makes the blood 
cold with no visionary apprehension. Evils and 
terrors trail after one another as the mind contem- 
plates what certain statesmen contemplate! 

Now is the hour to put stern, unequivocal words 
into the President’s mouth, and rigorous right into 
his soul, like iron. Stir up, everyone, the gift of 
patriotism. Be quick. Write to your Congressman 
in Washington. Telegraph. If America leads, she - 
must not lead to disaster. She is your country. 
Your opinion counts. 


Mr. Tarrant’s Illness 


ORD comes that the beloved Rev. W. G. Tar- 

rant, until recently editor of our London Jn- 
quirer, has been failing in health, and his illness 
is, in fact, of a serious nature. He has given up 
his active duties, and yet his writings for the paper 
have continued since his retirement from the office. 
Friends are sending him messages of affection and 
good wishes, and he replies that their “affectionate 
sympathy is very cheering.” Mr. Tarrant is known 
not only for the great skill and dignity of his writ- 
ing and his editorial grace and discrimination, dis- 
closed in the weekly issues of the excellent paper 
which is his more than any other’s, but for his 
hymns which belong for all time to our precious 


contributions to Christendom. We pray he may 
grow well.. 


DANGER! 


The facts and portents of the big navy bill, and a call 


to the peace-loving citizenry 


HERE IS NOW before the Congress of 

the United States a bill providing for 
the appropriation of $740,000,000 for navy 
construction. This bill was introduced at 
the suggestion of the Navy Department, 
and owes its inception largely to the fail- 
ure of the Geneva Conference called by 
President Coolidge last year. 

Many people do not know that the bill 
as originally introduced has been materi- 
ally changed by action of the House Naval 
Affairs Committee. The original Dill, 
which had the endorsement of President 
Coolidge, provided that “in the event of 
an international conference for the limita- 
tion of naval construction,” the President 
might suspend part or all of the ordered 
construction. 

There is, of course, much that might 
be said even against the original proposal, 
but it did provide a safeguard in allowing 
the President, at his discretion, to alter 
or cancel its provisions. Indeed, even 
from the pacific point of view, it had its 
merits. If it should have been passed as 
thus proposed, it would have allowed 
American negotiators to go to another 
disarmament conference, as Secretary 
Hughes went to the Washington Confer- 
ence in 1921, with concessions which could 
legitimately be made. In fact, some ad- 
vocates of world peace, among whom 
President Coolidge may fairly be classed, 
have argued that the very threat of a 
possible increase in the American navy 
might be the very best way of bringing 
about general disarmament. 


WOULD BE A CALAMITY 


As the bill stands now, however, the 
passing of it would be a calamity. The 
advocates of a “real” instead of a “paper” 
navy will divest the President and future 
Congresses of all power; and no matter 
what the international future is, the 
United States is bound to become the 
great armed nation of the world. Like 
Germany in 1914, we will stand clad in 
our shining armor and defy the nations. 

It may be that this wealthy nation of 
ours can afford to invest $740,000,000 in 
warships. The United States Commis- 
sioner of Education reported a few years 
ago that the total endowment of all our 
educational institutions, universities, col- 
leges, and professional schools in the 
United States was $815,000,000. On this 
sum depends our contribution to the con- 
structive forces of world civilization. We 
are considering appropriating $740,000,000 
for sea armament for a brief five years. 

The reason given for the vast naval ex- 
penditure is, of course, national defense. 
Defense ‘was the reason alleged for the 
creation of the German Army, and defense 
is the reason alleged for the maintenance 
of the English fleet and the French army 
and the Polish army and every other in- 
strument of warfare in existence.” 
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Within the next few weeks the peace- 
loving people of the United States have it 
in their power to decide whether or not 
our country shall immediately begin a 
new race for armaments similar in every 
respect to the race between Germany and 
Great Britain which helped to bring on™ 
the world catastrophe of 1914. 


MEANING TO OTHER NATIONS 


Have the statesmen who are considering 
voting such a proposal realized what it 
means to the other nations of the world? 
Every ship that we put on the high seas 
means another ship from Japan, or France, 
or Italy, or England, countries already 
erushed by the burdens of the last war. 
It means that the working classes of those 
countries, already overloaded with taxa- 
tion, have still other burdens to bear. 
How can we talk of international good 
will and Christian fellowship? 

We have heard from the naval propa- 
gandists and the industries which will 
benefit by this expenditure, of the neces- 
sity of creating a navy equal to that of 
Great Britain. On this point there is a 
decided difference of opinion among au- 
thorities. There is talk, for example, of 
cruiser equality. 

At the present time the United States 
has ten cruisers of 75,000 tons each, com- 
pared to Great Britain’s six of the same 
size. It is true that Britain has a very 
considerable number of smaller cruisers, 
but they are all less than 5,000 tons, and 
eighteen are over ten years old and 26 
saw service during the last war. They 
only mount from three to five six-inch 
guns. All our cruisers carry twelve six- 
inch guns, and all outspeed the British, 
and all carry airplanes. None of the 
British are equipped for planes. In addi- 
tion, we have eight 10,000-ton cruisers 
building, carrying eight-inch guns. If all 
of Britain’s proposed cruisers are built, 
and the proposed five-year program of 25 
eruisers of 10,000 tons for the United 
States should be adopted, it would mean 
that we should have 33 of such ships, or 
more than twice aS many as are now on 
the British program. By the end of the 
five years, fifteen of Britain’s small 
cruisers would have become obsolete, leay- 
ing her only 27 large cruisers completed 
since the Washington Conference, and 
fifteen small and old ones, as against our 
fleet of 43 big ships. 

In destroyers and submarines the United 
States now leads the world. We have 276 
destroyers, compared to 177 which Great 
Britain has or has in prospect. In sub- 
marines, Britain has a slight advantage— 
1,000 to 2,000 tons, or about one large 
undersea-ship. In aircraft carriers we 
should have, with the new proposal, seven 
as compared to Britain’s six, and ours 
would have a much larger tonnage. 


The above figures are taken from the 
most recent reports of the Navy Depart- 
ment. , 

So much for comparison with Britain 
alone. The Washington Conference brought 
to an end the Anglo-Japanese alliance. If 
the proposed program is adopted, Britain. 
alone will find it impossible to compete 
with the United States. She simply has 
not the money. Japan naturally will be 
much more fearful than at present, and 
sooner or later we shall see a renewal 
either openly or tacitly of alliances, this 
time definitely directed against the United 
States. In that case we should have need 
of an even larger navy to cope with the 
combined forces of other world powers. 

There is another aspect of the situation 
that should be borne in mind. The pre- 
paratory disarmament commission formed 
by the League of Nations some years ago 
has about completed its work. During 
this year 1928, a general disarmament con- 
ference will be called in which, presum- 
ably, the United States will participate. 
If the bill as now framed goes through, 
the President and our representatives will 
be tied hand and foot. That will mean 
the failure of any attempt at world dis- 
armament. If the bill is not passed, or 
even if the bill as originally proposed 
should pass, our representatives would be 
able to negotiate with the other nations,. 
and would have a tremendous leverage to © 
bring about general disarmament. If it 
should be passed as in the present form, 
it will mean the end of disarmament for 
this generation at least. 


LET WASHINGTON KNOW 


So much for the facts. 

Now what ought followers of the Prince 
of Peace to do about it? In the first 
place, they ought to realize what the situa- 
tion is; and in the second place, if they 
are honest and intelligent in their profes- 
sions, they should bring pressure to bear 
on their representatives in Congress to see 
that the bill is either killed, or that the 
original wording as suggested by Mr. 
Coolidge remains. The passage of the 
present bill means murder, no more, no 
less. In the words of The New York 
World, “It is worse than folly, it is mad- 
ness. It is a provocative gesture for which 
there is not a shadow of reason in any 
part of the horizon of world politics. We 
do not need such a building policy now. 
To seek to tie the hands of Congress and 
the President in any future time, when 
the folly of such jingoism may be even 
more apparent, is the height of stupidity. 
The peace-loving people of this country 
should make their displeasure at such a 
proposal so clearly known in Washington 
that Congress will not dare to enter upon 
an eight-year affront to foreign nations so 
reckless of possible consequences, so prodi- 
gal, and so wicked.” 

‘ Rosert C. DEXTER. 


The Enlarging erection 


Of Minding Other People’s Affairs 


T IS UNFORTUNATE that the ques- 
tion, “Am I my brother’s keeper?” as 
Pilate’s, “What is truth?’ is left un- 
answered. Dr. Moffat’s translation is, 
“Am I my brother’s shepherd?’ It is 
clear that two are involved here, always 
a double rdle—one has to be keeper, and 
the other kept; one the sheep, and the 
other the shepherd. The line, “I am a 
man, so any man’s business is my busi- 
ness,’ Barrett Wendell reminds us, was 
not meant for a noble utterance, but for 
a pleasantry. Left without certain guid- 
ance, we have inferred that somebody 
should be the keeper of somebody, not 
knowing just who should play which part. 
Was it meant that the Jews should be the 
keepers, or is it the Nordic blondes or the 
_ darker Mediterraneans? Or have we mud- 
dled along all these centuries to the right 
discovery at last that American Protes- 
tantism is to be the keeper, and all others, 


by the will of God and Democracy, are’ 


meant to play the part of the kept? 

We are living at just the dawn of the 
discovery that a man may be different, 
and individual, in his religious convictions 
and practices, without being a menace to 
the whole society and the state in which 
he lives. A man’s religious convictions 
and practices, until recently, have not 
been conceived of as being his own busi- 
ness. They were everybody’s business. 
A slight to the gods, a forgotten sacrifice, 
an error of any sort, was a public matter, 

for it might bring down upon the heads 
of all the results of the sin of any one. 

Through the centuries something called 
the will of the gods hedged the individual 
about with prohibitions. They had no con- 
ception of life as we know it, a group of 
individuals acting as individuals. This 
will of the gods was enforced through 
taboos and superstitions which allowed 
none to rise above the fixed level, nor 
pursue any way of life not sanctioned by 
the mass. 
and feared not the face of man quailed 
before these taboos that were a little more 

than earthly. Individual religious con- 
yictions and individual moral practices, 
ecording to one’s own conscience, are new 
practices of the modern state alone. 
» Just what this could do to the individ- 
ual is most familiar to us in Judaism at 
the dawn of Christianity. The worst of 
the old practice appeared just at the dawn 
of the new life for the individual. ‘“Law 
splintered into the minutie of religion 
became a busy and inquisitorial tyranny, 
substituting legal terrors for the ennobl- 
ing influence of conscience.” — 

The Christiam philosophy is a venture 
at stirring up a law within that will re- 
place the pressure of law from without. 
What man could not be made to do, per- 
haps he could be stimulated to do; he 
might be led to want to do what he should. 

The only lead-string upon him was to be 
that running from his conscience to his 
_ God, and he was warned not to become 
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Those who faced wild beasts: 


JOHN MALICK 


entangled again in the old yoke of bond- 
age. While this is clearly the Christian 
philosophy, we hear of it so seldom now 
that it is well to restate it. 


I 


We are watching the rise of the all-inclu- 
sive state in which all subdivisions and 
individuals are but incidental to a vague 
abstraction called the general good. What 
men in the past did openly, as despotism 
undisguised, in managing their fellows, 
to-day hides behind such great words as 
social righteousness, service, and paternal 
eare. The history of mankind seems to 
say that whatever power exists in any 
number ‘of persons, few or many, is likely 
to be exercised for the regulation of men’s 
lives. “There is a lust for exercising 
power.” We have gone from a king, with 
one head which could be removed if he 
chose to ask more than freemen chose 
to grant—passed from this to a hydra- 
headed king. We have reason to heed the 
injunction that those who keep watch and 
ward for freedom must guard against the 
despotism of the few and the despotism 
of the many. 

This new power is the weight of the 
mass, democratic materialism, that de- 
cides truth and righteousness by the body- 
weight of people back of it: 


From the dull 
Shaping the oracles to rule the world. 


For long now we have trusted the text, 
“In a multitude of counselors there is 
safety,’ without heeding that other warn- 
ing, “Follow not the multitude to do evil.” 
This new power is large in quantity, and 
by necessity poor in quality, for it places 
authority with those who with most dif- 
ficulty tolerate any kind of individual dif- 
ference. It requires in fact considerable 
experience and breadth of life to leave 
those unmolested who have different color, 
wear different clothes, speak a different 
language, have unfamiliar customs and 
religion. The desire of men is almost 
universal to bring all other men to their 
ways. The superiority complex is the 
rule. However low or partial the way 
of life, all other groups are rated by it. 
All others ought to cease to be different 
and live as they live. 

From the avowedly evil and criminal, 
,our liberties have not much now to fear. 
The most fundamental rights of men are 
threatened more now by those who come 
to do us good—their kind of good. It is 
not offered as something that we may 
take or leave on our own judgment. We 
cannot say, “We, too, are men.” Whether 
it squares with our inner law, our con- 
science, or our God, makes no difference. 
By weight of the mass, the decision is 
reached that others’ good must be ours. 
The enemies of our liberty now are those 
who propose to do better for us than we 
are thought competent to do for ourselves. 


Thoreau said that if he saw one coming 
toward him with the avowed intention of 
doing him good, he would call the police. 
We are coming to understand Thoreau 
better. 

The evident purpose of democracy is to 
do away with all those artificial, leveling 
tendencies, and to offer a free way to 
each individual to rise into whatever dif- 
ference from his fellows he has it in him 
to be. That he can have his individual 
thought in religion, without being leveled 
down to the mass, is now taken for 
granted theoretically, although this epi- 
demic of minding other people’s affairs 
now threatens even this right which we 
thought conceded by all and secured by 
written instruments. 

The whole people to-day will not take 
the risk again of leveling all down to 
any theology. That difference here may 
be allowed with safety to the state is now 
conceded. Heresy is no longer a crime in 
the state, and unbelief carries no civil 
disability. But in religion there is not 
only belief, there is morality. A religion 
has what men should believe, and also 
what they should do. Church discipline 
is about equal in importance to doctrine, 
in the stage of religion which is dominant 
in most of our country. 


II 


The balance of power in America is 
with a certain type of Protestant religion 
found in the small towns and the country 
districts. As between the parts of Prot- 
estantism itself, city and country, the 
country holds the balance,of power. This 
Protestant majority just recently has 
sensed its power, and “Power but newly 
gained is ever stern of mood.” If it can, 
and as far as it dares, in the remoter sec- 
tions it does enforce its theology by the 
weight of the vote. While it cannot 
openly put its theology on the statute 
books, it can keep the facts from being 
known which might take the foundation 
from under that theology. But all this is 
done a little shamefacedly, for Protestant- 
ism knows too much religious history to 
revive the experiment of enforcing its the- 
ology by the state. We are saved from 
this by the great American fear that the 
older church might be led to enforce its 
theology upon them. 

But when we come to that other part 
of Protestantism, which is as binding on 
their consciences as their doctrine, their 
code of morals set forth in their church 
discipline, here we find no such hesitancy. 
About the whole body of Protestantism. 
eountry and city, believe it not only their 
right but also their duty to enact this 
moral code of evangelical piety into 
statute law. While they feel a little 
shame in enforcing their theology, they 
go out proudly as roundsmen of the Lord 
to enforce their moral code upon all. That 
is, while we have discovered that an in- 
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dividual may have his theology without 
wrecking the state, we have not taken 
the next higher step, which cultivated 
people take, that the individual may have 
his individual moral code, in most mat- 
ters outside of the major crimes, without 
wrecking the state. We are now in the 
stage of using the power of government 
to level all down to one level in moral 
code and choices, just as a few centuries 
ago the power of the government was 
used to level all. down to a theology. It 
was heresy, it was illegal, it was moral 
delinquency to have any other theology 
but that. 

Most of the philosophy and the prac- 
tices which were once used to keep all 
down to a level of theology are now used 
to keep all down to a level of morals. As 
then, so now, it is not right to object or 
even to discuss. If they could, they would 
have no discussion whatever. The effort 
is now made to attach shame and moral 
delinquency to any heresy in morals. It 
is the will of God, and all good people 
do not diseuss it. They accept it. All 
that social pressure, all those milder in- 
quisitorial instruments which made it un- 
comfortable in American communities to 
doubt the Virgin Birth, or the Blood 
Atonement, are now being used against 
every individual moral heresy, with this 
advantage now that they are clothed with 
civil power against the moral heretic. We 
have been warned that it is no gain to 
make the ignorant religious. We are 
coming to see that it is a grave matter 
to put political power into their hands. 

The Manchester Guardian asks, ‘Are 
we to wonder if Americans see the rural 
problem in a way that is not ours? The 
civilized Englishman goes in terror of the 
town; the civilized American is panic- 
stricken by the peasant. Here the yeoman 
is seen as a victim, there as a vandal. 
Where the Redskins once puffed their 
pipes, a new white chieftain may be pro- 
hibiting cigarettes. Cigarettes, it is true, 
are not civilization; but liberty of solace 
and recreation has something to do with 
the case. Lone Wolf had not heard of 
grand opera, but his state was more 
gracious than that of the sueceeding land- 
lord, who regards grand opera as a kind 
of sin. Englishmen are accustomed to the 
information that America is ruled by 
women, but the males appear to have 
considerable power as silencers when sci- 
ence or art intrude upon the conversation. 
What America has to face is not one 
Dayton, but a thousand score of hamlets 
where an infantile theology is the ruler 
of all minds and morals. The forgotten 
American is not only lord in his own Main 
Street; he is strong enough to rule the 
cities. His scourge may fall with punitive 
energy on the backs of urban men. From 
his prairie fastness and his mountain 
aerie, he sends out his edicts and his 
deputies. Senators are his servants and 
Washington his wash-pot.” 


Til 


With this goes on apace a conception of 
the state, It is to be a monster thing 
that covers the whole domain. It is not 
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enough to cover a community with this 
moral code, or to cover a state. This 
might allow some moral heretie to escape 
and to live his own life. Wherever he 
goes in the nation, he must not be left to 
the chance that any locality might let 
him attend to his own affairs. It must 
be a nation-wide attention to all people’s 
business, with all those in power drawing 
their authority from one central source, 
It is a monster state in which the:individ- 
ual is absorbed. This‘idea of our new de- 
mocracy, strangely enough, is borroy, a 
from the religious order, which ha¢qy, a 
rule that the individual is to be ,pwj,a 
corpse in the hands of the general. , 

It is confessedly a despotism, humanita- 
rian imperialism, but justified by thut 
vague thing called the general welfare. 
If we are to be our brother’s keeper, then 
we must keep him. If he does noi recog- 
nize that it is for his good, that is his 
misfortune. It is putting one’s eye, on 
the hive as the desirable form of human 
government. The individual exists not for 
his own free movement, but ought willingly 
be nothing that the hive may be all. A 
Frenchman’s recent study of the bee leads 
him to the conclusion that it is utterly 
devoid of intelligence, lacking even in 
common sense. And ¥t does not miss these, 
because the hive kind of life does, uot te- 
quire them. The hive is served ‘pest. py 
such beings. This idea of government 
makes individual intelligence and moral 
choice almost superfluous, so restricting 
the field in which they could be exercised. 

J. H. Randall, Jr., in “The Making of 
the Modern Mind,” observes: “What was 
once called despotism is now called pa- 
ternalism. It implies only one way per- 
witted to man, and the errant must be 
warned back. It implies that liberty is 
obedience to a perfect law, and that that 
law is known. As in Dante’s great work, 
it. elevates into cosmic terms petty and 
transitory human likes and hatreds.” 

Coleridge, estimating the trend in his 
time (which he thought religious in name 
only), writes in “The Friend”: “The pres- 
ont age appears to me approaching fast to 
a usurpation of the function of religion 
by law in a still greater number of new 
statutes, the authors of which display the 
most pitiable ignorance not merely of the 
distinction between perfected and imper- 
fected obligations, but even of that, still 
more sacred, between things and persons.” 

“It is just possible,” says Langdon-Davis 
in “The New Age of Faith,” “that society 
may say I am a child, or a large group 
of children, and I will appoint a large 
number of scientists, specialists, experts, 
and busybodies to be my foster parents, 
armed with organized common sense to 
tell me what is good for me.” 

What is at the basis of this persistent 
and increasing tendeney to control men’s 
lives? The new generation would say, 
“How do they get this way?’ It is diffi- 
cult to face squarely the complicated mo- 
tives which move the professional re- 
former and his cohorts. Liberal religion- 
ists are the heirs of great traditions in 
being helpful—were pioneers in many of 
the movements. It was an honest effort 
by their betters to increase life for those 
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with less opportunity. On the whole, this 
has been true, although there is a fanati- 
eal, imperialistic streak-in these reformers 
which the balanced mind of Hmerson 
noted at the time. In his diary he 
records, “I told Garrison that I thought 
he must be a very young man, or his time 
hanging heavily on his hands, who can~ 
think and talk so much about the foibles 
of his neighbors, or denounce and play. 
‘the son of thunder,’ as he calls it.” Mixed 
up in some degree in this matter of regu- . 
lating other people’s lives is an element - 
of honest desire to help, with the neces- 
sary regulation regretted, but justified by . 
the good thought to accrue to those who- 
are required to do better than they would 
exact of themselves. This honest desire 
to help people is present, although a eriti- 
cal diagnosis of motives might reveal that 
it is a smaller factor than generally sup- 
posed, except in the minority of very high, 
exemplary lives. In its pure, unmixed 
form it may be about as exceptional as 
genius. ; 

Regulating other people’s lives has had 
added light shed upon it by the new psy- 
chology. The uncultivated man does not 
view with pleasure any way of living out- 
side that with which he is familiar. He 
is likely to hate those he envies and wish 
to regulate those who have a fullness and 
joy of life that he has been denied. 
What one lacks and has missed, others 
shall not have in peace. Hazlitt speaks of 
those who set their faces against puffed 
paste and all the delights of human kind: 
“There are people to be found with limited — 
faculties and overbearing dispositions who 
will not let you alone. They hate and 
envy and would put an end to whatever 
gives others pleasure, and define the use- 
ful by excluding the agreeable from it as. 
a thing abhorrent to their natures.” Some- 
one has observed that something of the 
devil in one’s nature is an asset in manag- 
ing the lives of others. 


(To be concluded) 
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For a Young Minister © 


To the Editor of Tum CHRISTIAN REGISTER :—. 
The undersigned again earnestly appeal 
to the generosity of our Fellowship for. 
the Unitarian minister totally incapaci- 
tated by creeping -paralysis. This young . 
man was reared in one of our New BEng- 
land parishes, educated in Boston and’ 
Meadville, and minister for four years of 
a Western church. Now utterly unable 
so much as to lift a finger without as- 
‘sistance, he must soon have expert care 
in addition to that of his faithful wife. 
To supplement gifts from private sources 
we ask for the sum of $1,200 to help these 
two young people through to January, 
1929, in their courageous fight against 
great adversity. 
Curtis W. REEssE, 
Roperick STEBBINS, 
Louis GC. Cornisa, 
January 19, 1928. 3 
Send contributions to Parker B. ba ios 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. / 


tion, 
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Christianity is Doctrine 


If it isn’t, what is it? 


BRUCE 


HEN Christ challenged his hearers to 
independent judgment with the ques- 
“Why even of yourselves judge je 
not what is right?’ he very obviousl,, 
threw upon them the responsibility for 
making up their own minds upon the 
matters he discussed with them. Havilig 


judged what was right, having made up 


their minds on that score, they faced an 
alternative. The more independent among 
them—those who are known as disciples— 
decided that he was right. The alternative 
they faced was this: Shall we go on 


quietly about our business, keeping this 


‘realized. 


judgment to ourselves, or shall we com- 
municate this conviction to others and run 
the risk of being thought doctrinaire? ° 
This is the basic alternative the inde- 
pendent in religion faces. Must liberal 
religion, because it is liberal, go about it 
liberal way keeping silent on the matters 
upon which it has made up its mind? If 
it must keep silent, if, because it is liberal, 
Christianity must not venture to express 
itself lest it become identified with a doc- 
trine, it loses its distinctive quality. For 
Christianity, of any kind worthy the name, 
is, above all else, a declaration. It is a 
doctrine. Liberal Christians may well ap- 
preciate the insight of the Editor of our 
CHRISTIAN RecisTER into religious happen- 
‘ings and Unitarian reactions, which 
prompts his insistence on this fact. 


+ 


A doctrine is a belief taught on the 
basis of reason. It is an idea to be thought 
about. Usually it is a product of expe- 
rience. A dogma is a deliverance based 
on authority. It is an idea to be accepted. 
A precept is an idea to be acted upon. It 
is related to conduct. It is a principle to 
be verified in the doing. 

The religion of Jesus was a way of life 
at once a principle and an ideal. For him, 
it was an actual achievement. For us, it 
is an historical accomplishment. Out of 
it sprang an ideal. His teachings are the 
principles on which the ideal is to be 
So far forth, the religion of 
Christ is a way of life. 

The Christian believes in the supremacy 
of Christ’s way of life. That is his funda- 


mental belief. He believes this before he 


makes the adventure of life on that basis. 


He believes’this before he adopts this life 


as an ideal. He is a Christian because 
he is acting on the principles and follow- 
ing the precepts of Christ’s way of adjust- 
ment to the realities of his environing 
world. He is a Christian because he be- 
lieves that such action will result in his 
achievement, in some measure at least, of 
Christ’s own ideal adjustment. His 
gospel—that which he communicates to 
others upon this matter—springs from his 
belief. It is a teaching based on reason 
confirmed by experience. It is a doctrine, 
the doctrine of the supremacy of Christ’s 
way of life. 

Christianity, we can hardly escape the 


\ 


SWIFT 


conclusion, is a doctrine. It is the definite 
teaching, based on our belief confirmed in 
experience—not only our own but that of 
others—that Christ’s way is the supremely 
Significant and effective way of life, that 
im, t this way is found the help, the happi- 
aa | §, and the heaven that make life most 
1s A Ule. The gospel is the declaration of 
th.s Moetrine. One cannot see how it can 
be anything else. If it is not the declara- 
one a doctrine, it can hardly be a 
gospel» It is the declaration of a judg- 
mht Carrying conviction. It is the decla- 
ration@f the doctrine that Christ’s is the 
suprémé way of life because a life lived 
on thefprinciples of his life is deepened, 
Droste heightened, and enriched both 
‘pet'sonally and socially. 
Sokstfgal fulfillment. 


eR ate 
+ 


It is the way of 


The disciples were just Jewish adherents 
of ‘the Jewish Jesus, while they only 
sought’ to live on his principles. But when 
tifey “began to preach the doctrine of the 
supreniacy of his way of life, when they 
pechine gospelers and evangelists, then 
theybecame Christians. By the preaching 
of that doctrine they were differentiated 
from the rest of the adherents of Judaism. 
Then they were called “Christians.” The 
Christian gospel, liberal or other, is the 
proclamation to men of the doctrine of the 
supremacy of Christ’s way of life. That 
proclamation may be made by word of 
mouth, or by identification with a move- 
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ment, or in any way that manifests to 
mankind one’s conviction and purpose in 
this matter. 

On the one side of personal faith, Chris- 
tianity is belief. On the side of communi- 
cation, it is doctrine. On the side of 
action, it is life—life on the principles of 
Christ. 


+ 


_ But set over against all other religious 
life and thought, Christianity is definitely 
and specifically the doctrine that, through 
commitment to life on the basis of the 
spirit of the instruction and example of 
Christ, man may attain fully unto the 
high goals of the spiritual life. Is not 
Christianity just this doctrine of means? 
Anything less than this hardly meets the 
historic realities. The prevailing tendency 
to “universalize” Christianity—I do not 
say “humanize” lest I be misunderstood— 
until it is sublimated into a nondeseript 
significance hinted at in the term ‘‘a way 
of life,’ does violence to the vital facts. 
Reduced by the most liberal reductions, 
stripped in the most liberal manner, mod- 
ernized, humanized, universalized, Chris- 
tianity, if it is to retain any semblance of 
essential Christianity, hardly can be ex- 
pressed, even in irreducible minimum, as 
less than the doctrine of the complete 
adequacy and supremacy of Christ’s own 
way of coming to terms with the realities 
of our world. r 

This, surely, is fundamental. The mod- 
ern Christian, and the liberal Christian, 
if the term “Christian” is to have signifi- 
cance at all, must take his stand here. 
The desperate honesty demanded by the 
present situation permits nothing less. He 
must be a new Luther crying aloud in 
passionate constancy: ‘Here I stand. God 
help me. I cannot do otherwise.” 


Absorption is Not Unity 


OLLOWING is a statement from the 

American Unitarian Association : 

In the issue of The Boston Transcript 
of December 31, 1927, appeared an item 
to the effect that a union had been con- 
summated between the Congregational, 
Unitarian, and Methodist churches of Wal- 
pole, Mass. 

In the choice of speakers at the formal 
service of recognition, the impression was 
given that this is a federation; but such 
is not the ease. In federations, each group 
maintains within the larger group its 
identity and connection with its denomi- 
nation. Where communities are dver- 
churched, other things being equal, the 
American Unitarian Association believes 
this to be in line with Christian 
practice and fellowship, not to mention 
certain large economic factors that should 
be taken into consideration. 

The Association would have welcomed, 
indeed, it was urged, such a solution for 
Walpole, but under the present arrange- 
ment both the Unitarian and Methodist 
groups have dissolved and all have become 
Congregationalists. Both church and min- 
ister are in the fellowship of the Congre- 


gational body, and no fellowship is held 
by either minister or church with the Uni- 
tarian, nor, it is understood, with the 
Methodist denomination. It is further un- 
derstood that the property of the First 
Parish (Unitarian) is now held by the 
local Congregationalist parish organiza- 
tion, now called the United Church of 
Walpole. 

In Massachusetts the Unitarians have 
the unusual distinction of belonging to 
the State Federation of Churches, and a 
certain Christian courtesy and considera- 
tion for the rights of minority groups has 
been generally maintained. Even when 
the local groups were not insistent upon 
this, it has been felt that more co-opera- 


‘tion and better feeling would result from 


a working union in which the participat- 
ing societies, as such, had full representa- 
tion. ; 

For every effort of the churches to 
strengthen the religious life of the com- 
munity, the Association has the most 
cordial commendation and is ready at all 
times to co-operate; but we submit that 
absorption into another denomination is 
not the road to Christian unity. 
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Divine Discontent 


Entertain, aware, an angel 
MARY FLOWERS MARBLE 


HE DISCONTENT that harries the 

self-crowded mind is divine. No matter 
how much it seemingly makes for boredom, 
restlessness, discomfort, even discord and 
illness, it is, in reality, spiritual sense, a 
God quality, seeking an opportunity for 
expansion, struggling for expression. If 
persistent enough and sufficiently trouble- 
some, this divine discontent, this unrecog- 
nized spiritual sense, will not be appeased 
by material things, excitement, entertain- 
ment, or mere intellectual development. 
Nothing but the things of Spirit will bring 
it satisfaction. 

When we have realized the true nature 
of this nagging presence, this heavenly 
visitor, what can we do about it? Nothing 
less than help it find that which it seeks. 

To become a mathematician, the pupil 
brings his mathematical sense—and a 
feeble, uncertain sense it is in the begin- 
ning—into contact with the science of 
arithmetic and, day after day, even year 
after year, he studies arithmetic and works 
the examples. Working the examples is 
part of the study. If he wishes to become 
a thorough mathematician, he continues 
through the various branches of higher 
mathematics until a vast, demonstrable 
knowledge of the subject is a part of his 
consciousness. 

In a similar way, if we wish to become 
demonstrators of harmony, we bring - our 
spiritual sense—and a frail, flickering 
sense it seems when first we discover that 
we possess it—into contact with Truth, 
Spirit, Love. The conscious connection is 
made when we sincerely, honestly, seek 
understanding. Our assumption of the 
existence of infinite Mind, limitless Truth, 
inexhaustible Love, is justified by the 
results produced in the seeking mind, such 
as keener intelligence, sounder honesty and 
justice, purer affection, tenderer compas- 
sion, health. The aspirant for under- 
standing will unfailingly find the human 
means—the friend, the practitioner, the 
teacher, the books—best suited to assist 
him in his spiritual education. An ancient 
adage of the Hast runs something like 
this—‘‘When the pupil is ready, the master 
is at hand.” Sometimes the need is met 
in ways that seem miraculous. MRepeat- 
edly, often dramatically, is fulfilled the 
promise in Isaiah, “Before they call, I will 
answer.” 

The honest search for more intelligent 
and satisfactory living once begun, there 
is no return to haphazard thinking, no 
stupid acceptance of a relentless fate. The 
latter is sloth; the former is activity. And 
so, day after day, year after year, we 
endeavor to make ourselves one with the 
spiritual consciousness we call God. We 
accomplish this in proportion to our eager 
willingness to apply, as quickly as possible 
in our actual, daily ‘living, each new 
glimpse of truth: discerned. This process 
corresponds to working the examples of 
arithmetic. 

The action of truth on the human mind 
that receives it is one of immediate and 


continuing expansion, and the contracting 
tendencies of prejudice, bigotry, intoler- 
ance, false judgment, are crowded out. In 
fact, no convenient hiding corners are left 


‘for them in the broadening, rounding con- 


sciousness. With a new and discriminat- 
ing perception of qualities worth while and 
true, we refuse longer to associate our- 
selves with the unworthy and false. As 
we are under no compulsion to extend the 
hospitality of our homes to gossiping, 
obtuse, malicious persons, neither are we 
under compulsion to entertain mental 
visitors that waste our time, produce 
friction, or are destructive to purposeful 
thinking and doing. 
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The two attributes, characterized more 
as feeling than as thinking, that are most 
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helpful concomitants to a growing under- 


standing are humility and gratitude. — A 
dignified humility, never to be confused 
with servility, is that teachable, reverent 
attitude so necessary to have that, indeed, 
no progress is possible without it. If we 
lack humility, we become sorry spectacles 
of self-inflated pomposity. Gratitude keeps 
us receptive and, in its larger aspect, is 
thankfulness to God. Gratitude in human 
relations makes life more beautiful, ar- 
tistic, graceful. It warms and cheers both 
the giver and the receiver. Humility 
modestly knocks at the door of understand- 
ing and gratitude joyfully opens it. 

If we are wise, we shall not try to 
ignore or crush out divine discontent, a 
heavenly waif, but we shall become ac- 
quainted with it and entertain, aware, 
an angel. 


Our Theological Schools 


ET us hope that the demand—largely, 
I take it, a demand on the part of our 
leading laymen—for a change in the cur- 
riculum of our seminaries for the training 
of men for the ministry will not wholly 
erowd aside the Bible. For a quarter of 
a century, at least, the Bible will be able 
to hold the field, if not as the best seller, 
which fact in itself never has meant much, 
at least as the one book around which the 
religious life of our country finds its 
center. In consequence of this, our min- 
isters should know the Hebrew and Chris- 
tain Scriptures ‘as well, if not indeed 
better, as Dr. Dieffenbach long ago as- 
serted, than the orthodox clergy. Fortu- 
nately, we to-day are able to give our 
young men a broad and comprehensive 
knowledge of the Bible without a mastery 
of its original tongues. Through the work 
of Kent, Smith, and others, and through 
such excellent courses as our teachers 
offer, we may graduate men who can face 
conservative Bible teachers without spit- 
ting blood; though it does seem to some 
of us that, inasmuch as a fair reading 
knowledge of Greek may be so easily 
secured—a knowledge which renders it 
possible for our men to read intelligently 
the International Critical Commentary and 
enables them to peruse the Gospels in their 
simple Greek—it might be encouraged. 
But such changes as are contemplated 
in our theological curriculum will not do 
much toward filling up the empty stalls 
of our divinity schools, the three of which 
presumably are doing work which might 
now under present conditions better be 
done by one great central school. We 
must, as I suggested at our New Haven 
meeting three years ago, adopt the cadet 
system now successfully employed by some 
of our great city libraries in training 
young men and women for library work, 
and employed with equal success in our 
Army in training men for the air service. 
Give such as are eminently qualified in 
every way for this calling the rank of 
cadets, and an honorarium of one hundred 


dollars a month, with the understanding 
that if they are needed in cities in which 
our seminaries are located, or in near-by 
cities, they shall give a good part of one 
day a week to religious work, largely as 
assistants to our pastors and Sunday- 
school superintendent; and keep the 
standard of scholarship high. 

Do I hear some of our laymen objecting 
because of the additional cost? What of 
it, if we can get and train all the men we 
sorely need, instead of drawing out of the 
other churches, from which I, Crooker, 
Sunderland, and many of our clergy have 
been recruited? Nothing is more needed 
by us at the present time than a score or 
two of our own home-reared young men 
thoroughly qualified to fill our pulpits in 
strategic positions; while as for the cost, 
I would remind objectors that for a 
quarter of a century our students have 
cost us approximately three thousand dol- 
lars a year apiece, and we have lost a 
considerable number to the ministry who 
were unable, after drawing from certain 
of our funds something like half the 
amount they needed, to cancel their debts 
without turning to more lucrative profes- 
sions. Adopt the cadet system, and rea- 
sonably back it up, recognizing these men 
as a distinct and honored class, not unlike 


~ men in training for the priesthood in the 


Catholic Church, giving some chosen repre- 
sentative a place on the program of our 
May Meetings, our Laymen’s League and 
our Young People’s Union’s programs, and 
thus develop an esprit de corps; and we 
may to a considerable extent solve our 
most serious divinity school problem. Now 
that we have our three schools, let us 
keep them; but let us treble the number 
of students, thus decreasing their cost as 
individuals, despite the cadet stipend. Let 
us make them of more service to the 
regions in which they are located, and let 
us see to it that they are being fitted for 
the great forward liberal movement which 
we feel confident is impending, 
EXpwarp Day. 


t 
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_ A Confession of Faith 


At the back of all work, even a novelist’s, lies some sort of philosophy. 
And if this novelist may for a moment let fall the veil from the face of 
his own, he will confess: That human realization of a First Cause is to 


him inconceivable. 
we came, into Mystery return. 


He is left to acceptance of what is. 


Out of Mystery 


Life and death, ebb and flow, day and 


night, world without beginning and without end, is all that he can grasp. 
But in such little certainty he sees no cause for gloom. Life for those who 
still have vital instinct in them is good enough in itself, even if it lead to 
nothing further; and we humans have only ourselves to blame if we alone, 
among the animals, so live that we lose the love of life for itself. And as 
for the parts we play, courage and kindness seem the elemental virtues, 
for between them they include all that is real in any of the others, alone 
make human life worth while and bring an inner happiness. 


JOHN GALSwortHy, Faith of a Novelist. 


A Famous Club 


Tur LATER YEARS OF THE SATURDAY CLUB. 
Edited by M. A. DeWolfe Howe, Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $10.00. 


Some nine years ago the forerunner to 
this volume was published under the title 
of Harly Years of the Saturday Club, in 
which Dr. Edward W. Emerson told the 
story of the beginnings of this notable 
Boston dinner club, and wrote a series of 
biographical sketches of its earlier mem- 
Among the original group were 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, Lowell, Agassiz, 
Motley, and R. H. Dana, Jr. These were 
soon joined by Longfellow and Holmes. 
Later came Charles W. Bliot, Parkman 
the historian, W. D. Howells, and T. B. 
Aldrich, Henry and William James, Phil- 
lips Brooks, James Freeman Clarke, John 
Fiske, James Ford Rhodes, and others of 
similar note. As the Club’s membership 
has generally been limited to about thirty, 
it may well be doubted if any similar 
organization in America, or indeed else- 
where, can surpass it for distinction in 
proportion to its numbers. Dr. Emerson 
was ideally qualified to write the first 
yolume, and since declining vigor com- 
pelled him to lay his pen aside, no other 
individual has appeared to take his place. 
In the present book, therefore, those mem- 
bers admitted to the Club between 1870— 
Charles W. Eliot—and 1920—Jobhn Singer 
Sargent—who have since died, are com- 
memorated in a series of biographical 
sketches, written for the most part by 
fellow-members, under the editorial guid- 
ance of Mr. Howe. ‘The biographers in- 
elude such writers as W. R. Thayer, Dr. 
Crothers, Bishop Lawrence, President 


-Lowell, Dr. Gordon, James Ford Rhodes, 


Robert Grant, and others no less qualified, 
with the result that the sketches are of a 
high order, the authors being often as dis- 
tinguished as the men whom they com- 
memorate. 

The volume consists of brief biographies, 


' each accompanied by a portrait, rather 


than any record of the meetings of the 
Club—a record which could hardly be 
made in any case, for the interchange of 
wit and wisdom of great minds and high 
spirits across the dinner table does uot 


.do this, 


lend itself to preservation. But those of 
us not fortunate enough to be listeners at 
table can surmise something of the excel- 


lence of that discourse as we read these 


sketches. They offer delightful reading, 
presenting a great variety of career; for 
men of large affairs in business and poli- 
tics, lawyers and scientists, mingle with 
scholars, clergymen, and men of letters. 
Taken with its predecessor, this velume 
contains a mine of information about the 
men who have been the chief contributors 
to the intellectual and spiritual life of 
Boston for three quarters of a century. 
It is a book which will be highly valued 
alike by the Bostonian who loves the tra- 
ditions of the noble old city, and by the 
serious student of its social life at its 
best. One lays down the volume with the 
sense that one has been in a goodly com- 
pany of the high-minded and the quick- 
witted, and with a feeling of what ridicu- 
lous nonsense goes to make up the cheap 
articles now popular in certain magazines, 
which represent Boston as having sunk 
into intellectual senility and decay. 
H.W. F. 


Music 

PsyYCHOLOGY FOR THH MUSIC THACHER. 
Walter 8. Swisher. Boston: 
Company. 

If we had a book on Psychology for 
Parents of Children taking Music Lessons, 
and could place it in the hands of every 
mother and father about to engage one 
of the cheapest teachers in town and buy 
some old instrument, at an auction, per- 
haps, as “good enough to begin with,” 
teachers would soon have to study some 
such book as Mr. Swisher’s, if only in 
self-defense. Fortunately, people are 
more intelligent in such matters than they 
were a generation or so ago, and teachers 
know it. The average music teacher, how- 
ever, is ambitious, and needs no external 
stimulus for self-improvement. In his 
teaching methods he means well and gives 
his best, but it is not enough to have good 
intentions only; he must get results. To 
he will readily see that the 
methods that have succeeded brilliantly in 
the cases of leading business and profes- 
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sional men everywhere should mean suc- 
cess for him if effectively applied. The 
average music teacher has a still higher 
motive. He wants his pupils to have his 
very best and even more than he can give 
them. He is sincerely concerned with the 
groundwork he is providing, and wants 
every new idea that he can get bearing 
upon the right presentation of his instruc- 
tion. A music teacher’s work is a compli- 
cated process in education. The successful 
educator must know psychology, particu- 
larly that of his own subject. In focusing 
the principles of modern psychology upon 
music-teaching problems, Mr. Swisher has 
done a very creditable piece of work. He 
considers psychology as a study of human 
personality, and suggests a method of 
analyzing and classifying students that 
cannot fail to be of great advantage to 
both teacher and pupil. One of the most 
common failings of the teacher is his 
mental attitude toward his pupil, his 
“studio deportment” during instruction. 
Mr. Swisher advises teachers not to bring 
the atmosphere of their own personal 
difficulties, their nervousness and inferi- 
ority complexes, into the studio. He ap- 
plies the modern classification of Introvert 
and Extravert in estimating the various 
types of students. He discusses in clear 
detail the learning process, and closes his 
excellent little book with a chapter on the 
important subject of Suggestion and Imi- 
tation. The book will interest one in 
going still more deeply into Educational 
Psychology, ample provision for which is 
made by the “suggested readings” indi- 
eated in lists of reference books at the 


end of the chapters. R. C. BR. 
Luke—Acts 
Tun Maxine os Luxm—Acrs, By Henry 
J. Cadbury. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $8.00. 


Whatever Professor Cadbury writes is 
of real importance to students of the New 
Testament, and the field covered by this 
book he has made peculiarly his own. 
Laying aside for the time the more fa- 
mniliar “higher-critical’ problems of this 
double work of early Christian genius, 
he sets himself to the more fundamental, 
perhaps more prosaic, but more necessary 
task of tracing the actual process by 
which this literary product came to be. 
It is very largely work in untrodden 
fields; these paths of exploration have 
appeared too humble for most scholars. 
But, beginning at the very bottom, tracing 
the foundations stone by stone, omitting 
no least detail of investigation, we witness 
the entire structure rising again before 
our eyes. There is prodigious learning 
here, prodigious patience, amazing insight 
and skill. We see how Gospel and Acts 
reveal themselves as familiar types en- 
nobled by new use; how the author's back- 
ground reveals itself; but how, most of 
all, his foreground, his social and religious 
attitudes, in a ‘word, his Christianity, is 
the shaping force in his two-volume work 
on the beginnings of his religion. In the 
end we are not told his name, his place of 


residence, or the year in which he wrote. 


Of these matters, Professor Cadbury 
knows no more than you or I—probably 
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not so much, unless we are scholars like 
himself. But we have lived and worked 
with the author; we know him better 
than anyone has helped us to know him 
before, and we have the consciousness of 
having, ourselves, somehow shared in the 
Making of Luke—Acts. Unquestionably, 
one of the most learned, valuable, and 
interesting works American Biblical 
scholarship has ever produced. ©. R. B. 


Archer the Playwright 


By William ‘Archer. With 
New York: 


THREE PLAYS. 
a Foreword by Bernard Shaw. 
Henry Holt and Company. $2.50. 

At the time of his death, William Archer 
was the most eminent dramatic critic in 
London, a figure of recognized prominence 
in the world of English letters. Not many 
years before he died, he wrote The Green 
Goddess, a melodrama which proved an 
instantaneous success, from which both 
he and George Arliss made a pot of money. 
Still earlier in his career, it seems, he 
tried his hand at various forms of play- 
making, his long acquaintance with the 
theater and dramatic literature rendering 
such efforts entirely natural, if not inevi- 
table. Introduced by a characteristic and 
illuminating Foreword from the pen of his 
old friend, Bernard Shaw, three of these 
dramas now appear between covers. They 
are all interesting, though of unequal 
value. The first, Martha Washington, is 
a dramatic chronicle presenting, in many 
scenes, the life of Mrs. Washington, from 
her marriage to within twelve days of the 
death of her illustrious spouse. The 
others are attempts to “treat BDlizabethan 
themes in a more or less modern manner.” 
These attempts are successful, to the ex- 
tent, at least, of making good reading. 
They preserve the dramatic unities, as 
well as not a little of the flavor of the 
periods in which their scenes are cast. 
Written in blank verse, they have un- 
questioned life. The first, Beatriz Juana, 
is a Spanish tragedy based on The 
Changeling, by Middleton and Rowley. 
The last, Lidia, is an Italian comedy of 
manners, suggested by Massinger’s Great 
Duke. of Florence. Both reveal careful 
workmanship and a fair indication of 
their author’s powers. A, R. H. 


Heroes of the Faith 


MARYKNOLL MiISSION LETTERS FROM CHINA. 
Vou. Il. Eatracts from the letters and diaries 
of the pioneer missioners of the Oatholic 
Foreign Missionary Society of America. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Illustrated. 
$3.00. 

Maryknoll, on the Hudson River in 
the State of New York, is the seat of a 
seminary where priests and sisters are 
prepared for missionary enterprises in 
China. These letters and diaries describe 
their experiences in the years 1921-24. It 
is good to read these accounts of the de- 
voted zeal of good men and women, using 
all the resources that God and the Church 
have put into their hands to do a holy 
work. The days of utter self-bestowal by 
courageous souls, who flinch not at the 
greatest hardships and perils of every sort, 
are by no means past. For their spirit, 
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their patience, and noble consecration of 
their interest to the highest they have been 
taught to see, one can have only unstinted 
admiration. These missioners are true 
children of the spirit. They communicate 
human compassion and tender solicitude 
to a few thousand Chinese. Anything 
more? When one reads the questions and 
answers used by the catechists in instruct- 
ing the catechumens, he understands how 
the intricacies of medieval theology can 
be got across to the Chinese mind. In 
these days, also, when so insistently there 
is being demanded an audit of missionary 
enterprises in the interest of discovering 
if the outlay yields a return consistent in 
any way with what it costs, this Mission 
eould bear such an examination no better 
than others. The obvious reply is that 
the fruits of the spirit cannot be measured 
by statistics. So there you are. 


W.F. G. 
Scotch Liturgies 
Ippas IN CorporaTm WorsHip. By R. S. 
Simpson. Edinburgh: T. and T. Olark. $2.09. 


Six lectures delivered in Edinburgh on 
the Chalmers Foundation, reproduced from 
notes after the death of the author, a 
devout and much beloved Scottish min- 
ister. The fact that he did not live to 
prepare the manuscript for the press no 
doubt accounts for a good deal of the 
repetitiousness with which certain ideas, 
phrases, and even quotations are pre- 
sented. Every reader will instinctively 
feel that a beautiful and tender spirit 
shines through these pages; and for the 
Scotch layman or divinity student the 
stress laid upon a few fundamental prin- 
ciples as applied to Scotch Presbyterian 
worship will doubtless be helpful. It 
must be said, however, that the student 
who is at all familiar with the literature 
of the art of worship will find little origi- 
nal either in thought or expression. The 
book is, indeed, more an outpouring of 
devout emotion than a careful analysis of 
the idea of worship. It is strongly con- 
servative and Christocentrie in outlook, 
laying great stress on “The Sacrament”— 
meaning the Lord’s Supper—in which the 
author finds, not, of course, the “Real 
Presence” taught by the Catholic Church, 
but yet Christ present in some superna- 
tural sense. While the book, therefore, 
may well serve as an index of conservative 
Scotch religious thought, it has not much 
to offer to those seeking to interpret the 
idea of worship in terms of modern 
thought. H.W. F. 


Iberia 
A WAYFARER IN PORTUGAL. 
Marden. 


$3.00. 


Mr. Marden is an incorrigible traveler. 
He has recorded his journeys to various 
parts of the earth. in sundry volumes 
which have delighted a host of readers. 
He has the knack of telling just what 
any prospective journeyer needs to know 
concerning any given locality, at the same 
time framing his information in a literary 
style notable for its choice of words, 
wealth of allusions, and quiet humor, Of 
his Portugal, suffice it to say that if a 
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Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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bit more “guide-booky,” and therefore not 
quite so delightful, as its forerunners, 
none the less it has its value for the array 
of facts it offers about a little-known 
eorner of the world. For most travelers, 
Portugal, like its neighbor on the Iberian 
peninsula, is off the beaten track. Ameri- 
can vistors there are the exception. Of 
Portuguese history, architectural monu- 
ments, people, towns, and manners, Mr. 
Marden writes fully and pleasantly. Cer- 
tainly, anyone reading his book will wan 

to go there. ; uy 


From the Past 


From “GaLLucHprR” To “Tun Dusurrur.” 
The best stories of Richard Harding Davis. 
Selected by Roger Burlingame. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 

To those of us who had the good fortune 
to be young during “the gay nineties,” our 
literary memories are inextricably bound 
up with the name of Richard Harding 
Davis. With the aid of his stories, and 
the drawings of Charles Dana Gibson, we 
visualized romance. To the present gen- 
eration, Davis is little more than a name, 
if he is even that. Therefore, the gather- 
ing of his most representative work be- 
tween the covers of a single stout volume 
is most timely. They are worthy of preser- 
vation, less because they are graphic 
pictures of a vanished epoch in the life 
of these United States than because Davis 
was both a skillful reporter and one of 
the best writers of short stories this 
country has ever produced. One has only 
to turn these pages to be persuaded of 
this fact. For many readers, they will 
bring the pleasure of renewing old ac- 
quaintances. To many others, they will 
introduce a craftsmanship which, in its 
way, is almost perfect. The more than 
seven hundred and fifty pages of this book — 
are rich in good reading. . They are “in- 
teresting, even more, because they record 
a valid chapter in American literary 
history. A.R. H. 


A Desperado of the Southwest 

THE AUTHENTIC Liry OF BILLY THE Kip. 
By Pat F. Garrett. Edited by Maurice Gar- 
land Fulton. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $2.50. 

This book was first printed in paper 
covers in Santa Fe in 1882. Now it has 
been reprinted in good form, illustrated, 
and edited in the belief that its vivid 
picture of lawless life in the Southwest in 
the late ’70’s should not be lost. It surely 
is a vivid picture, almost unbelievable in 
its record of battle, murder, and sudden 
death. Billy at first is more sinned against 
than sinning, but he soon becomes a 
desperado, living by his wits. If it stands: 
in Billy’s way, no man’s life or property 
is safe. And yet, such is the honor among 
thieves, one comes to have a fondness for 
him, and resents his taking off, inevitable 
as that must be. The sheriff who tried 
to arrest him, and who finally killed him, 
is the biographer. His narrative is 
checked up and verified, or corrected, by 
the editor, the result being a human docu- 
ment which lives up to the publisher’s 
blurb as “faithful and interesting.” 


E.F, 
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Staotin af Two Tales 


FRANCES MARGARET FOX 
A Brave Little Boy of Long Ago 


The little boy was called Jimmy, and the 
home where he was born about one hun- 
dred years ago was a log cabin surrounded 
by the vast Ohio forest. Ohio was new 
then, and there were no cities there at 
that time. 

Jimmy’s father and his Uncle Amos 
‘were brothers who wished to own farms. 
That was why they bought wilderness 
land two miles and a half away from the 
nearest road and-cut down trees to make 
a trail wide enough for their ox-teams 
to travel. After that, they cut down more 
‘trees and made two clearings in the forest 
for their two cabin homes. Their brother 
Thomas also had a new farm about four 
miles away. 

There were bears and deer, raccoons, 
foxes, and wolves in the forest. There 
were Indians, too. 

The cabin where our Jimmy was born 
was square, with a door in the middle 
and a small -window in each end. It was 
rather gloomy. There were other cabins 
like it in the forest, but the nearest one 
was nearly two miles away. ; 

Jimmy's father worked hard cutting 
down trees to make fields where corn and 
wheat could grow and for a garden spot. 


_He planted apple trees and cherry trees, 


and the children of the two families were 
happy. A log schoolhouse was built not 
far from the two cabins, and all the neigh- 
bors were glad, even though they did live 
so far apart. 

Then one sad day when Jimmy’s father 
was burning brush on the new farm, the 
fire spread to his fences and the woods, 
and it was only by hard work that the 
cabin was saved. 

The big, strong man fought the fire 
until it was out. Then, warm and tired 
as he was, he sat down to rest in his 
doorway in a cold breeze. 
cold and died three days later. 

The neighbors were sorry for Jimmy’s 
mother. They believed that she would 
have to give him away.. He was only a 
baby, just learning to walk, and there 


’ were three other children. How could the 


mother take care of them? 

“She will surely have to sell the farm,” 
one of the neighbors said, ‘because there 
is no one now to cut down trees and dig 
out stumps, and make fences, and plow, 
and plant wheat and corn. Poor woman, 
she will have to give little Jimmy away, 
and’ the girls too, perhaps.” 

The mother, though, said she would 
keep the four children and-their home. 
She could work, and her big boy Thomas 
would help her. He did, too, and Uncle 
Amos and Uncle Thomas and the kind 
neighbors did all they could to help. 
Twenty acres of the farm were sold to 
pay what had to be paid. Then the little 


He caught a. 


family had thirty acres left and two cows. 

The big boy Thomas did the farm work 
and the milking, and then worked for the 
neighbors, so that he could earn money 
for his mother. One time he did extra 
work to earn money, so that little Jimmy 
could have a new pair of shoes. The shoe- 
maker used to go to the houses in those 
days to make shoes. 

It is no wonder that when little Jimmy 
grew older he was a good boy to his 
mother. His big brother and the two 
sisters used to say to him while he was 
still only a baby, “Take care of mother, 
Jimmy, and help her all you can!” — 

Jimmy’s mother used to say to him over 
and over, “Always tell the truth, my child. 
Never tell a lie.” . 

So the little boy Jimmy always tried 
to take care of his mother. He helped 
her all he could. He used to bring in 
the wood at night for the morning fire, 
and he carried water from the spring. He 
worked in the garden, and was’ such a 
good little boy his mother was proud of 
him. Of course he never told a lie. 

But Jimmy was a timid boy. He was 
afraid of the wild beasts in the forest, 
especially the big bears and the wolves 
that howled all night. He was not brave 
like his big brother. He was often sent 
on errands to his Uncle Thomas’ house, 
and he didn’t like to go because be was 
always afraid he might meet a bear or 
a wolf or an Indian. Uncle Thomas lived 
about four miles away, and the path lead- 
ing to his house was through thick woods. 
One hundred years ago, a boy had to be 
brave if he hoped to be a real comfort 
to his mother. 

One afternoon, when Jimmy went on 
an errand to his Uncle’s house, the evening 
eame suddenly. This was because a 
shower turned into a hard storm, and 
darkness made the forest black much 
earlier than usual. Jimmy’s Uncle Thomas, 
his aunt, and his cousins all said, “You 
must stay all night. You must not think 
of going home in the dark!” 

It was getting darker every minute but 
Jimmy answered that he would have to go 


This World 
This world that we’re a-livin’ in 
Is mighty hard to beat;~ 
You git a thorn with every rose— 
But ain’t the roses sweet? 
—Frank L. Stanton. 


Sentence Sermon 


Each separate star 
Seems nothing; but a myriad scattered 
stars 
Break up the night and make it beaatiful. 
—Bayard Taylor, 


- as he could go. 
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home or his mother would be worried. 
His aunt and his cousins begged him to 
stay, but the little fellow would not listen. 

Out he went into the night. It was a 
cold, wet, black night. The trees moaned 
and creaked in the wind. At every step 
Jimmy expected to meet an Indian. After 
he had gone half a mile toward home he 
was so frightened that he turned round 
and ran back to his uncle’s house as fast 
He thought a bear was 
after him. It seemed good to see the 
candlelight streaming through the win- 
dows. 

But as soon as Jimmy stepped inside 
the cheerful house he felt ashamed and 
said he was going to start straight back 
again through the woods. That time the 
hired man said, “Jimmy boy, you better 
stay here and wait until morning!” 

“But my mother will worry about me,” 
the child answered. “I must go.” 

“Do stay all night,’ urged the hired 
man. “You can tell your mother the mud 
was so deep you couldn’t get home after 
dark!” 

“No, I cannot tell my mother what is 
not true, and I don’t want her to know ° 
that Iam afraid. Besides, she will worry, 
and I must go!” 

That time the little boy ran all the way 
home except when he had to stop for breath, 
through the moaning, creaking woods. 
His mother was glad to see him. She 
said he was her brave boy, and she was 
proud of him. 

Who do you suppose that little boy 
was? He was James A. Garfield, who, 
when he grew to be a man, became Presi- 
dent of the United States! 


Cherry Pie 


Virginia’s Uncle Harry lives in Old 
Mackinaw. He owns a cherry tree, and 
he likes cherry pie. In the late spring- 
time the cherry tree was so full of blossoms 
it looked like a huge bouquet. In the early 
summer, when the wind had blown away 
the white petals of the blossoms, big green 
cherries began to grow all over that cherry 
tree. At last they turned a beautiful 
red color. 

There was no trouble until the cherries 
were red and almost ripe enough for 
cherry pie. ; 

One morning before breakfast when 
Uncle Harry looked out of the window he 
said, “Some one has been stealing my 
cherries !” 

Sure enough, there were not nearly so 
many cherries on the tree as there had 
been the night before. Uncle Harry and 
Aunt Edith tasted of the cherries, but they 
were sour. 

“They are not ripe enough yet for cherry 
pie,” Aunt Edith told little Virginia. 

The next morning when the family 
looked out of the window before breakfast, 
Uncle Harry said once more, “Some one 
has been stealing my cherries!” He felt 
rather cross. 

Next morning more cherries were gone, 
and the morning after that, still more 
were missing. At last, one day, Uncle 
Harry said—and this time he was cross— 
“Bad little boys are stealing my cherries!’ 

That same day Aunt Edith looked at 
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the cherry tree and remarked, “If this 
keeps on we shall not have enough cherries 
left for one pie!” Then Uncle Harry was 
so eross Uncle Bud, whose real name was 
James, and Aunt Louise, laughed, but 
Aunt Edith didn’t. She said again, “We 
shall not have enough cherries left for 
one pie!” 

“Bad little boys are stealing my cher- 
ries!’ Uncle Harry repeated. “You just 
wait until I catch them!” 

Now Uncle Harry should have known 
that there are no bad little boys in Old 
Mackinaw. Maybe there were bad little 
boys in Mackinaw two hundred years ago, 
in the days of the Indians, when the fort 
was here. But the French who built the 
fort marched away at the close of the 
French and Indian War. The English, 
who held the fort after that, feared that 
the soldiers of the American Revolution 
would come and take it away from them, 
so they moved it to the Island in the 
Straits of Mackinac. ‘There may have 
been one bad little boy away back in the 
Old Fort days, but not now. Uncle Harry 
should have known better. He was a little 
* boy here himself once, and he was good. 

“Now Bud,” said he at bedtime one 
night, “you like to get up early. ‘To- 
morrow morning you watch the cherry 
tree. The minute you see the boys com- 
ing, you call me, and then see what'll 
happen—SsTEALING MY CHERRIES—I'll give 
them something that won’t be as good as 
cherry pie!” 

Next morning Uncle Bud rose early and 


A stands for ActTIons. 


B stands for Beauty. To children who look, 


Nature is always a beautiful book. 


Remember it’s true— 
You shall be judged by the deeds that you do. 
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watched the cherry tree. He had been 
sitting by the window only a few minutes, 
when the boys came. They were a father 
robin and a mother robin, and they seemed 
to believe that the tree belonged to them. 
They each picked a cherry and flew away 
with it. They kept this up until Bud 
began to wonder what they were doing 
with the cherries. He went out softly 
and soon knew the whole story. 

In a spruce tree near by those two robins 
had a nest. In the nest were four of the 
hungriest baby robins that Bud ever saw. 
They seemed to be all mouth. Their four 
mouths, that were orange-colored inside, 
were wide open. The nest seemed full 
of nothing but mouths. It kept the father 
and mother robin busy filling those four 
cherry baskets with red cherries. The 
mouths didn’t stay filled. The old robins 
worked fast bringing cherries, but it 
didn’t seem to do much good. The four 
mouths were wide open nearly all the 
time, waiting to be filled with more cherries. 
It was like trying to fill four bottomless 
baskets hanging in the air! 

Uncle Bud forgot to tell Uncle Harry 
to come. By the time the family called 
Bud to breakfast, he was sorry he couldn’t 
help the old -robins feed Uncle Harry’s 
cherries to their hungry nestlings. “It 
would be more fun than eating cherry 
pie,” said he. 

Uncle Harry and the whole family 
laughed and felt the same way about it 
when they found out where the cherries 
were going. That day a good-looking man 


Mother’s A B C Advice 


MABEL LIVINGSTONE 
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said to Uncle Harry, “If I were you I 
would get a shotgun and save my cherries. 
I’d show those robins!” _ 

Little Virginia was not a bit scared. 
She knew that her Uncle Harry would 
say exactly what he did. 

“Who cares about a few old cherries!” 
said that good man. ‘Let the robins have 
them !” 

Now this is what the robins said all 
day long, about Uncle Harry’s cherry pie: 


“Cheer up? 
Cheer up? 
Our cherry pie! 


Cheer up? 
Cheer up? 
Our cherry pie!’ 
Uncle Harry didn’t get a bite, and 
that’s all. 
[All rights reserved] 


Potty WicGLES AND Somn OTHERS. By 
Edna Clark Davis. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Co. $1.50. 

Polly Wiggles was not her real name. 
But Elizabeth Eaton being a girl of con- 
stant activity, Polly Wiggles seemed to fit 
her better; and so she was known. She 
is the center of a frolicsome group spend- 
ing a long summer vacation at the country 
home of Dr. Eaton, where a club is 
formed. Queer mishaps, ventures at cook- 
ing, mysterious occurrences, escapades of 
boys as well as of girls, make a lively 
story for children from eight to twelve. 


N stands for Nature. Get close to her heart; 
Learn the great secrets her wonders impart. 


O stands for Ongrcts. Wherever you go, 


So many objects to see and to know! 


C stands for CLeverness. If you are wise, 
You will make use of your ears and your eyes. 


D stands for Domne. Don’t stop to delay; 
Do a kind deed, and do it to-day. 


E stands for Expers. To those who are old, 
Neyer be rude, or impatient, and bold. 


F stands for Frmnps. They are easy to find, 
If you are gentle, and loving, and kind. 


G stands for Growine. Good children, who grow. 
Go to bed smiling and early, you know. 


H stands for Home. You may help make it sweet, 


If you are cheerful, and tidy, and neat. 


I stands for Inrats. I hope you will try 
Always to make yours more lofty and high. 


J stands for Joy. What a lot may be found 
Merely by passing it gayly around! 


K stands for Krnpngss, a gift you can give 
Freely to all of the creatures that live. 


L stands for LaucHTrR and L stands for Love— 
Nothing is sweeter on earth or above. 


M stands for Memory. Listen well, dear, 
So you’ll remember the things that you hear. 


P stands for Patrence. Although you are small, 
You can do nothing without it, at all. 


Q stands for Quiet. This, too, you will need, 
When you are anxious to study and read. 


R stands for Romprne; and romping, you know, 
Helps little children develop and grow. 


S stands for Srnerne; and oh, little man, 
Make someone happy, and sing when you can! 


T stands for Trying. If you would succeed, 
You must keep trying, and trying, indeed! 


U stands for Urricutr. In all that you do, 
Try to be upright, and honest, and true. 


V stands for Virtur and Vator, two things 
Better than riches or power of kings. 


W stands for Worps, noble and good; 


Choose your words wisely, and speak as you should! 


X stands for Xmas—the day in the year, 
When we should give all we can of good cheer. 


Y stands for Years—we may call them in vain. 
Only kind actions forever remain. 


Z stands for Zeat. You will need it, no doubt, 
If you will follow this good advice out. 
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Take Time Off 


Message of Dr. Simons at New 
England Associate Alliance 


BRIEF TRIBUTE to the memory of 

Alice Reynolds Keyes, formerly presi- 
dent of the New England Associate Alli- 
ance, was paid by the present president, 
Mrs. Gilbert F. Redlon, at the meeting of 
the organization held January 19 at the 
First Church in Boston. The audience of 
about 530 delegates, representing over 125 
Alliance branches, stood in silence in rey- 
erent memory of Mrs. Keyes. 

The next meeting, to be held in Ply- 
mouth, Mass., April 12, will be the annual 
session. The date is fixed a week early, 
because April 19 is a general holiday in 
Massachusetts. A nomination committee 
Was appointed, consisting of Miss Mary 
Bradford, Fairhaven, Mass.; Mrs. Law- 
rence Bullard, Windsor, Vt.; Miss Hvelyn 
Sears, Boston, Mass. Greetings were by 
Mrs. M. B. Fanning of the hostess branch. 

Im an earnest address on “The Part of 
the Church in the Social Hygiene Pro- 
gram,” Dr. Valeria H. Parker brought 
home to the Alliance women their obliga- 
tion in this matter, which has absorbed 
Dr. Parker’s attention for many years. 
She is one of the outstanding workers in 
the country in the field of social hygiene, 
and has been on the staff of the American 
Social Hygiene Association since 1919. 
Among many notable appointments, she 
was made executive secretary of the 
United States Interdenominational Hysgi- 
ene Board, established by Congress to 
protect soldiers and sailors from vicious 
influences, in addition to promoting edu- 
eational and scientific research in these 
fields. Q 

To the Purity League of the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union, Dr. Parker 
gave credit for the early movement along 
these lines. In stressing what the church 
ean do, she said emphatically that parents 
of young children should take up the life 
force story with them. 

“As long as parents evade this duty, 
moral disaster impends,” she asserted. 
This information should come in the home. 
Young people are going out into the pro- 
fessional and commercial world and get- 
ting an overemotional stimulation, with 
false standards of love, family, life, and 
parenthood. 

“Three methods of meeting questions 
about the life story have obtained in the 
past : the noncommittal, the impatient, and 
the mythological. The Alliance meeting is 
a place where the subject should be 
studied, definitely, carefully, and prayer- 
fully,” Dr. Parker said. She recommended 
Dr. Galloway’s book, “Parenthood and 
the Character Training of Childhood” as 
a textbook. Dr. Parker disapproves of 
the modern conceptions of marriage now 
being put forward. 

“Tt is a false philosophy of marriage,” 
she declared. “Nothing will ever take the 
place of the marriage in which two people 
found a home and share responsibility for 
the child.” 


Dr. Robert C. Dexter presented the sub- 
ject of the care of aged Unitarians; and 
the collection of the day, which amounted 
to $213, was given to him to aid in carry- 
ing on an investigation of this need in 
the Fellowship. Mrs. William S. Nichols 
of Montpelier, Vt., thanked the organiza- 
tion for the sum of $215 which it had on 
hand for social service at the time of the 
Vermont flood, and promptly sent on to 
her before the Red Cross appeal went out. 
Mrs. Nichols reported that she used it in 
assisting seventy different parishioners. 

A fitting close to the day was the ad- 
dress by Dr. Minot Simons of New York 
on “Creating Reserves.” No life is secure 
without its spiritual reserves, he asserted. 
The strategy of defense is always to have 
reserves to bring forward. To every one 
comes the time when something is needed 
to enable him to bear spiritual stress. 

“What we deeply need we ought strongly 
to desire,” he said. These essential needs 
are few and simple, and constitute a per- 
fectly simple course of living, and spiritual 
needs are equally few and simple. These 
he analyzed in some detail. 

There must be assurances of religion: a 
faith that man lives in a morally signifi- 
cant and friendly universe, or a reasonable 
and comforting faith in God. This, he 
believes, is the supreme need. In the 
exigencies of -human life, such a faith 
must be created, so that it may be brought 
up in time of need as a reserve. 

A great deal of confusion, even in Uni- 
tarianism, exists to-day about this faith, 
Dr. Simons stated, so that it is difficult 
to “keep oneself free from the infection.’ 
The tests of this faith are terrific. 

“There is a tendency to ease up a bit 
on the spiritual exercise of our souls in 
the rush of life. The penalties of nature 
are inexorable; that spiritual strength 
fades out and is not there, if it is not 
exercised,” he said. There must be faith 
that the human soul is from and in the 
universal Soul. He warned against the 
strong school of mechanistic philosophy, 
which is attacking this faith. 

Another needed reserve is faith that 
God makes for righteousness in human 
affairs. Dr. Simons referred to the in- 
sidious penetration of looseness and license 
and irresponsibility into the life of the 
world. 

‘What good does it do to make a lot of 
money and act like a fool with it?’ he 
queried, “to bend all one’s energies to get 
something and then to be bowled oyer by 
sorrow and disappointment? What good 
does it do for a nation to make money and 
act like a fool with it? Who is giving 
thought to the moral character of our 
boys and girls? There is much thought 
about making money, but little thought 
about making morals. 

“Many leaders in business to-day were 
brought up in a churehgoing family, and 
many of their children are growing up 
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without the slightest idea what religion 
is all about. These people are likely to be 
bowled over in character. Unitarian fami- 
lies come to New York and disappear, so 
far as any Unitarian church is concerned. 
But there is the suffering ‘remnant.’ You 
Alliance women are among the loyal ones 
holding on, and so I appeal to you to up- 
hold these ideals. 

“The Unitarian Church is in a position 
to show the way to recovery of the spirit 
that supports. We must prevent our 
church from slipping to the extreme of 
indifferentism to-day. Modern life is a 
terrible strain, with noise twenty-four 
hours a day, and an almost uncontrollable 
impulse to be going somewhere or doing 
something all of the time. We must take 
time off. We need to replenish our re- 
serves. The greater the intensity of our 
life, the more we have to draw; but if we 
have not created reserves, they will not 
be there. Reserves will never be handed 
to us. It is not nature’s way.” 


“The Goose Hangs High” 


Young people to present annual play at 
Fine Arts Theater, Boston, 
February 10 and 11 


On Friday, February 10, and Saturday, 
February 11, the Young People’s Religious 
Union will present their annual play, this 
time performing Lewis Beach’s well-known 
story, “The Goose Hangs High,” by special 
arrangement with Samuel French of New 
York City. It will be shown at the Fine 
Arts Theater on Massachusetts Avenue in 
Boston, Mass. 

The cast has been carefully chosen, and 
rehearsals have been going on for several 
weeks. The cast is as follows: 


Bernard Ingals ......0+s2005 Benjamin Worth 


Frunice -Ingals......seccees Katharine Glidden 
I OBE MISONO. Nt Noteicereielt o% ohele «ste Thomas Barry 
EON TROP tea tat os Srobe ehsl aha nilesetars «ee Norman Proverst 
ENOTES ras Shee eels See bike Saks Priscilla Sawyer 
Julia Murdoch. 0.00 ees Harriet Knowlton 
Mra. Bradley. as ica tisteras ie aus'srasd Georgia Glidden 
PTAEG IE PTTCGIEDR «ots: plaiint="a ae 0.5 + Seie'si¥cala Burton Worth 
Ronald Murdoch......... J. Winthrop Packard 
TER IROL eoah it sb. 9 s\ereisicis Dorothea Deignan 
Bradley INGGE .. oii 20,3 Clifford Hammond 
GOT OT FONT « « siztclas = sis aes bs ¢ Alice Reehill 
Elliot Kimberley........... Charles S. Bolster 


The play was first produced January 29, 
1924, in the Bijou Theater in New York 
City, where it enjoyed a prolonged run. 
The part of Bernard Ingals was taken by 
Norman Trevor, the well-known actor and 
motion-picture player. From New York 
the play came to Boston, and played at 
the Copley Theater for several weeks. 

The committee in charge is made up of 
Beatrice Chapin, chairman; Katharine 
Glidden; Herbert Ellison; Abbott Peter- 
son, Jr.; Adelaide Hawes; W. O. Com- 
stock, properties; Miss Ruey Packard, 
business manager; J. Winthrop Packard, 
publicity ; W. B. Rice, treasurer; Marshall 
Schalp, sales manager; Elizabeth Ballard, 
patronesses. Henry I. Dale is coaching 
the production. Tickets are on sale at the 
office of the Y. P. R. U. at 25 Beacon 
Street, and at the Fine Arts Theater be- 
fore each performance. 
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William L. Walsh 


SKILLED young craftsman from Dor- 

chester, Mass., eager and upward- 
looking, William Lorison Walsh, entered 
the Meadville Theological School during 
the fall of 1889. A native of Canada, born 
in St. Stephen, New Brunswick, January 
12, 1859, he had begun life anew in Bos- 
ton and now had determined to become 
a builder of souls. The fellow members 
of the school soon learned that he had 
the disposition that would enable him to 
take to himself the advice given to 
Timothy, and “show himself approved unto 
God, a workman that needeth not to be 
ashamed, rightly dividing the word of 
truth.” Young Walsh showed a fine 
loyalty to the Third Church, Dorchester, 
where he had received the impulse to 
study for the ministry. The influence of 
the minister, Rev. William I. Lawrance, 
was easily discerned, not only from the 
affectionate references that frequently fell 
from his lips, but from the fact that he 
early evinced a like earnestness, zeal, and 
capacity for leadership. Mr. Walsh soon 
became recognized as the moying spirit 
in the affairs of the Class of ’93 and 
naturally became its president. 

To one who was a classmate during the 
four years at Meadville, and who has 
treasured the friendship of William Walsh 
during the thirty-five years of his active 
ministry in our churches, three fine and 
distinctive characteristics stand forth. 

First, his robust and wholesome per- 
sonality. He was large of stature, and 
he was proportionately great-hearted. He 
was one of that old-fashioned sort who 
still believes that a man preaches as much 
by his daily walk as by his pulpit ministra- 
tions. He felt that a minister should first 
of all be a pastor. The children on the 
street or the boys at play greeted him 
cheerily as a whole-souled big brother. 
The men in their places of business or at 
the lodge found him a man among men. 
In the home or at the social gathering, 
his presence added joy to the feast. He 
believed in the soul-saving efficacy of a 
hearty handclasp. A quick and healing 
sympathy, wise counsel, and an under- 
standing heart were brought to those in 
trial or sorrow. At all times he radiated 
strength, comfort, and confidence. 


To homely joys and loves and friendships. 
His genial nature fondly clung. 


Another outstanding characteristic in 
Mr. Walsh’s life was his unswerving 
loyalty and intense zeal for the free gospel 
which it was his highest joy to proclaim. 
There was no half-hearted devotion in his 
nature. He was fervent in spirit. When 
he deemed a cause worthy to be espoused, 
he became its doughty champion! He did 
not jump at conclusions; but when, after 
careful study and due deliberation, he 
“made up his mind,” it was no longer a 
mere opinion that he held, but a firm con- 
viction. Thus he was a born leader. His 
ideal was not to exploit a particular 
philosophy or to carry forward a social 
program. He wanted to help and to heal. 
His sermons were positive and construct- 
ive, designed to strengthen faith and build 
character. He was proud of the Unita- 
rian name and tradition. For that reason 
he was glad to co-operate with all, of 


whatever shade of thought, who were seek- 
ing to make the world better. Holding the 
respect and confidence of his colleagues, he 
served a number of times as the repre- 
sentative of the denomination on important 
mission interests in the West and South. 

“Transients accommodated,” a legend 
becoming familiar to tourists along our 
highways, might appropriately be placed 
over many of our pulpits. Perhaps if 
more of us had less restlessness of spirit 
and more of the wearing qualities shown 
by Mr. Walsh, the story would be different. 
He gave thirty-five of the best years of his 
life to two churehes. Soon after his 
graduation at Meadville in 18938, he 
entered upon a fruitful pastorate of 
twenty-one years at Brookfield. On Oc- 
tober 14, 1914, he succeeded Rev. Lyman 
V. Rutledge as minister of the First Parish 
chureh in Billerica, Mass. In this happy 
relation he continued until the evening of 
January 10, 1928, when he suddenly died 
as he was about to participate in a meet- 
ing of the Masonie lodge. ‘ 

Mr. Walsh was also a man of public 
spirit and full of good works. His friends 
could tell of quiet deeds of generosity and 
helpfulness, involving real sacrifice, that 
were never published to the world. His 
counsel was highly valued, for it com- 
bined shrewdness with common sense and, 
withal, a saving sense of humor as occa- 
sion demanded. He would have made a 
successful business executive. In the town 
meeting or at other public gatherings he 
did his full duty as a citizen, and his 
loyalty to principle and the public welfare 
as well as his business acumen compelled 
respect for his views on publie policy. In 
Billerica, Mr. Walsh was a director of the 
Bennett Public Library and an officer of 
the Historical Society. For years he had 
been chaplain of Thomas Talbot Lodge, 
A. F. and A. M. 

Mr. Walsh found in his home life a 
source of joy and inspiration. His wife, 
who survives him, was Miss Lucey Bart- 
lett, of North Brookfield. She shared his 
ideals and entered most heartily into all 
his work. Their son, Warren, is a 
sophomore at Tufts College. 

Friends and coworkers from Billerica, 
brethren of the Masonic order, former 
parishioners from Brookfield, and minis- 
terial comrades crowded the meeting-house 
at Billerica on the afternoon of Friday, 
January 13, to pay tribute to his memory. 
Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., conducted 
the service from the pulpit in which Mr. 
Walsh had given his gracious message 
hundreds of times. Dr. Eliot voiced the 
sentiment of the assembly in his apprecia- 
tion of the manful spirit and genial per- 
sonal charm of one who lived as a “happy 
warrior’ for the truth and right. At 
North Brookfield, later in the day, a silent 
company gathered at Walnut Grove Ceme- 
tery, where the solemn Masonic burial 
rites were performed. 

In the death of William L. Walsh, the 
Unitarian cause loses a valiant defender, 
the church a vigorous champion, and the 
world a strong, courageous, lovable “man 
of God, thoroughly furnished unto all 


good works.” Ropert C. Doutuir. 
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- A Forgotten Chapter 


Miss Fannie A. Hinds of Newport, R.I., 
writes of Mr. Walsh as follows: 

“J think there was a mistake in the 
article of January 19 concerning the life 
work of Rey. W. lL. Walsh. It is there 
stated that Brookfield, Mass., was his first 
parish. I was told that an uncle of mine 
preached the first Unitarian sermon in 
Millbury, Mass. That was at the time of 
the “Great Division.” Not enough people 
had courage to continue and found a 
chureh, the opposition was so_ strong. 
Many years later another group began 
holding Sunday services in a private 
house, the home of friends of mine. The 
Worcester ministers, and others near by, 
made it a labor of love to preach for them. 
I remember Rey. Mr. Garver was often 
with them. As the company grew in num- 
bers and confidence, a hall or room in a 
public building was hired, and a regular 
minister secured. His name was William 
L. Walsh—a Meadville graduate. In time, 
a church was built. I attended the dedica- 
tion exercises and met Mr. Walsh. Laier 
I used to hear of him in Brookfield, Mass., 
and through THe Recister in Billerica. 
All those Millbury friends have passed on. 
I feel that they would wish to have his 
work of helpfulness with them remem- 
bered. He was a real pastor. Perhaps a 
link in the chain of remembrance has 
carried and held my thought, as the uncle 
before mentioned was for some years the 
minister of the church in Billerica.” 


New Y. P. R. U. at Franklin; 
Members Hold Church Service 


A society of the Young People’s Reli- 
gious Union has been organized in the 
First Unitarian Church at Franklin, N.H. 
The members conducted the entire service 
of worship Sunday morning, January 15. 
A young people’s chorus of fourteen voices 
furnished the music. The only part the 
minister, Rey. Wilton E. Cross, had in 
the service was the reception of eight 
young people into church membership. 

Rodney Griffin, in the address, spoke at 
length of the Y. P. R. U. conference held 
at Proctor Academy in Andover, N.H.. 
during the holidays. The Franklin Union 
plans to join the Twin State Federation 
now in process of organization. Carl 
Wetherell, headmaster of Proctor, will 


speak at the next meeting of the Franklin - 


Union. 


Proctor Academy Notes 


Rev. Daniel M. Welch, minister of the 
Unitarian Church at Knoxville, Tenn., 
preached in the chapel January 8, and 
spoke before the student body at the 
chapel exercises on January 12. He has 
been visiting the school, observing the 
work of the different classes. 


The basketball season opened with vic- 
tories for both the boys’ and girls’ teams 
over the teams from Simonds Free High 
School of Warner, N.H. 


The first of a series of three entertain- 
ments under the direction of the Alber- 
Wickes Platform Service of Boston was 
held January 12. 
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Dr. Southworth Planning to Retire b 
: i from Meadville Presidency in 1929 


To attend Brahmo Samaj centenary as a delegate 
from the American Unitarian Association 


A a meeting in Chicago, Ill., of the 
Executive Committee of the Meadville 
Theological School, January 14, it. was 
announced by Dr. Franklin -C. Southworth, 
president of the school, that he expected 
to use the academic year 1928-29 for the 
leave of absence granted him by the Board 
of Trustees. At that time he plans to 
visit India and to take part in the hun- 
dredth anniversary of the Brahmo Samaj 


as one of the delegates of the American 


Unitarian Association. Dr. Southworth 
also reiterated his desire, expressed at the 
annual meeting of the Meadville Trustees, 
last to be relieved from his duties as presi- 
dent at the conclusion of the academic year 
1928-29. During that year he will have 
reached the age at which, under the rules 
of the school, a professor, if he so desires, 
has the right to retire and draw his 
pension. 

Although more than a year will elapse 
before this formally takes place, the pro- 
posed absence of Dr. Southworth in India 
makes it necessary to consider the ques- 
tion promptly of an acting president, at 
least. The Executive Committee requested 
the chairman of the Board, Morton D. 
Hull, to appoint a special committee to 
consult with Dr. Southworth and to con- 
sider what arrangements should be made 
for the future of the school. This Com- 
mittee consists of E. L. Richardson, Wells 


Building, Milwaukee, Wis., as chairman, : 


and of Mr. Hull, ex officio, Dr. Curtis W. 
Reése, and Dr. Minot Simons. 

No president has done more for Mead- 
ville in its long and distinguished history 
than has Dr. Southworth. It was his 
insight into the broad kind of education 
which the modern minister needs that at 
last led to the location of the school near 
a great university. In this new location 
the position of head of the school becomes 
one of the most important the Unitarian 
denomination has to offer. It is hoped, 
when the time does arrive for Dr. South- 
worth to free himself from the duties of 
office, that a successor worthy of the new 
work he has inaugurated may be found. 

The vote to constitute this special com- 
mittee followed the approval of resolutions 
presented to the Executive Committee by 
the committee which is considering the 
raising of the Library Building Fund, and 
of which Rev. Robert 8. Loring of Mil- 
waukee is chairman. The resolutions 
provided that no final plans for raising 
money for the Library Building shall be 
formulated until the question of a new 
president for Meadville is settled; that a 
special committee be appointed to consider 
the future of the school, and that the 
chairman of the trustees can call a meet- 
ing of the trustees at any time, if neces- 
sary, “for the purpose of passing such 
votes and making such arrangements as 
may be needed to select a new president 
of the school.” 


Personals 


Miss Lucy G. Wulfing, secretary to Dr. 
George R. Dodson at the Church of the 
Unity in St. Louis, Mo., and Harold G. 
Fitzgerald, of New York City, were mar- 
ried January 18. 


Rey. Frank O. Holmes, minister of the 
Unitarian Church in Jamaica Plain, Mass., 
was elected one of the directors of the 
Greater Boston Federation of Churches 
at its annual meeting, January 19. After 
the meeting, Rey. Lawrence Clare, minis- 
ter of the Unitarian Church of the Messiah 
in Montreal, Canada, spoke on “The 
Church Function and the Necessity of 
Keeping to It.” i 


The “Who’s Who” department in a re- 
cent issue of The Hollywood Humanist of 
the Unitarian Church in Hollywood, Calif., 
contains pictures and names of Holbrook 
Bonney, formerly sheep rancher in South 
America and now educational worker in 
Los Angeles, Calif.; William A. HB. Noble, 
destined for the orthodox ministry, ag- 
nostic in his youth, now a Unitarian, gen- 
eral manager of the United Castings 
Company of Los Angeles; Dr. Samuel 
Ayres, Jr., nationally known dermatolo- 
gist; Judge Lon R. Yankwich, lawyer, 
author, and lecturer, leader in the fight for 
the women’s eight-hour law in California, 
member of the Superior Court bench; 
A. L. Read, one of the first manual-train- 


ing instructors in San Francisco, Calif., a 
member of the Industrial Relations De- 
partment of the Merchants and Manu- 
facturers. Association, who learned through 
the radio broadcasting of the Hollywood 
church that he had long been a Unitarian; 
and Paris R. Reeves, formerly in the in- 
dustrial loan and investment business, 
who, with Mrs. Reeves, had been a Unita- 
rian “for a quarter-century without know- 
ing it.” 


Miss Olivia Y. Bowditch of Boston, 
Mass., who died January 22 and who had 
long been closely identified with the work 
of hospitals in New England and educa- 
tional work for colored people in the 
South, was at one time a member of the 
First Parish Church, Unitarian, in Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


Dr. Stanley K. Hornbeck of Harvard 
University, who spoke at the Unitarian 
Festival last May in Boston, Mass., on the 
policy of the United States in the Far 
East, has been appointed chief of the 
Division of Far Eastern Affairs in the 
Department of State, Washington, D.C. 


Prof. John D. Buckingham, well-known 
musician who died January 20, was a 
member of the faculty of the New England 
Conservatory of Music for nine years, and 
served as organist for several New Eng- 
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land churches, among them the First 
Parish, Unitarian, of Quincy, Mass., where 
he was a member of the chapter of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League. Some of his 
favorite selections of music were rendered 
at the service in this church, January 29, 
in his memory. 


The funeral service for Prof. Frederick 
LeRoy Sargent, author and artist, who died 
at his home in Cambridge, Mass., January 
16, was conducted by Dr. Christopher R. 
Eliot, minister-at-large for the Benevolent 
Fraternity of Unitarian Churches. Pro- 
fessor Sargent wrote “The Christmas 
Star,” a wonder play which the Depart- 
ment of Religious Education sent out to 
many church schools for holiday use. 


Windows by D’Ascenzo 
for Germantown Church 


The beautiful new buildings of the Uni- 
tarian Church of Germantown, Pa., on 
Lincoln Drive are rapidly nearing com- 
pletion. The group consists of a church 
auditorium with a seating capacity of 550, 
a roomy parish house, and a Memorial 
Chapel to Joseph Priestley. The formal 
dedication will take place in the early 
spring. Exquisite stained-glass windows 
are being installed, many of them being 
memorials. The windows were designed 
by Nicola D’Ascenzo, one of the foremost 
stained-glass artists in America and a 
member of the Unitarian Church of Ger- 
mantown. Made of antique imported Eng- 
lish glass throughout, the windows har- 
monize in design and coloring with the 
colonial architecture of the buildings, lend- 
ing magnificent warmth of color and tone. 

Mr. D’Ascenzo also designed the win- 
dows in the Valley Forge Memorial Chapel, 
and is now executing the stained glass for 
the Cathedral of St. John the Divine in 
New York City, and for the new chapel at 
Princeton University. 


Mr. Murdock’s Funeral 


The:funeral of Charles A. Murdock, 
founder and editor of The Pacific Unita- 
rian, and for sixty-four years closely iden- 
tified with the First Unitarian Church of 
San Francisco, Calif., was held on Satur- 
day, January 14, in the chureh audi- 
torium. Delegations from various organi- 
zations in the city were present, includ- 
ing a troop of Boy Scouts from the Boys’ 
Aid Society, of which he was the founder. 
The Men’s Club of the church attended 
in a body. Dr. Earl Morse Wilbur, presi- 
dent of the Pacific Unitarian School for 
the Ministry, of Berkeley, Calif., and Rev. 
Clarence Reed, pastor of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Oakland, Calif., assisted 
Rey. C. S. S. Dutton in conducting the 
service. 

An appreciation of Mr. Murdock’s life 
and work will appear in an early issue of 
Tur REGISTER. 


Mr. Spurr at Pittsfield 


Rey. George B. Spurr is serving Unity 
Church, Unitarian, in Pittsfield, Mass., as 
minister-in-charge. 
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People’s Church Banquet 


most successful year—Gift from 
Sears, Roebuck and Company— 
Dr. Bradley’s missions 


More than five hundred persons attended 
the sixteenth annual banquet of the 
People’s Church, Unitarian, in Chicago, 
Ill, January 12, and many came in later 
for the social evening which followed. The 
Meadville School had a table at the ban- 
quet, and was represented by Prof. and 
Mrs. Robert J. Hutcheon, Prof. Clayton 
Bowen, Mrs. Franklin ©. Southworth, and 
eight of the students. 

The People’s Church is haying the most 
successful year in its history. During the 
month of Noyember the income from all 
sources was nearly $10,000. In November 
the radio audience sent in $1,900, and in 
December, $1,500. Last week, Dr. Preston 
Bradley preached the funeral sermon for 
Charles M. Kittle, president of Sears, 
Roebuck and Company, in the Fourth 
Presbyterian Church of Chicago. He also 
performed the wedding ceremony for Mr. 
Kittle some years ago. Last year the 
company of which he is president gave 
the People’s Chureh $5,000. 

On a recent Sunday evening, Dr. Bradley 
debated with Dr. Horace Bridges of the 
Ethical Society on capital punishment be- 
fore the Uptown Forum of the church. 
The church was crowded, and many were 
turned away. Over $1,000 was paid in 
at the door to hear this debate. Dr. 
Bradley spoke against capital punishment, 
and Dr. Bridges spoke for it. Both men 
were debating their convictions, 

Dr. Bradley conducted a mission in the 
First Unitarian Church of Davenport, 
Iowa, January 8-11. On the last night 
of the mission, people were standing. The 
pulpit platform was filled, and both rooms 
leading from the auditorium. A more 
complete report will soon be published of 
this mission. Dr. Bradley goes for a 
three-day mission to the Shelbyville, I11., 
church, the church founded by Jasper 
Douthit, March 6-8. In February he will 
have another mission at the Sioux City, 
Iowa, Church, ? 
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Over WKAV, Laconia 


The Laconia Radio Club announces that 
the services of the First Unitarian Church 
in Laconia, N.H., are broadcast over sta- 
tion WKAV, every Sunday from 11 to 12 
o’clock. The wave length is 224 meters. 


Mrs. Thomas Van Ness Dies 


Mrs. Addie Sewall Van Ness, wife of 
Rey. Thomas Van Ness, died in Baltimore, 
Md., January 23, at the home of her 
daughter, Mrs. Ann Van Ness Merriam. 
Mrs. Van Ness had been an invalid for 
some time. She was formerly Miss Addie 
Sewall of Denver, Colo., and she was mar- 
ried to Mr. Van Ness July 5, 1886. She 
was a life member of the American Unita- 
rian Association, and always kept up a 
close interest in the activities of the 
Women’s Alliance. For a number of years 
Mr. and Mrs. Van Ness spent their sum- 
mers at Prospect Harbor, Maine, where 
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they had a cottage close to the sea. Be- 
sides the daughter at whose home she 
died, Mrs. Van Ness:is survived by a son, 
Cornelius W. Van Ness, who lives in New 
York City. Mr. and Mrs. Van Ness had 
in recent years made their home at 914 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. Mr. Van 
Ness had only a short time ago relin- 
quished the pastorate of the Second Uni- 
tarian Church in Brookline, Mass., and 
had planned for residence in a milder 
climate for the sake of Mrs. Van Ness’s 
health. 


Six Children’s Choirs 
to Unite for Concert 


One hundred children in the junior 
choirs of six Unitarian churches of Bos- 
ton, Mass., and its vicinity, are uniting to 
give a music festival in the First Parish 
Chureh, Unitarian, in Cambridge, Mass., 
Sunday afternoon, February 12, at five 
o’clock, with Lowell P. Beveridge con- 
ducting. 

The six churches are the Unitarian 
churches in Belmont, Jamaica Plain, and 
Lynn, Mass.; the Second Church in Salem, 
Mass.; the First Parish in Brookline, 
Mass., and the First Parish Church in 
Cambridge. This will be the first time that 
these choirs have joined in a concert. Im- 
mediately after the festival, a supper will 
be served in the parish house of the Cam- 
bridge church to the children in the choirs. 


Dr. T. L. Eliot’s Sixty Years 
in Portland, Ore., Recalled 


Members of the Unitarian Church of 
Our Father, in Portland, Ore., at their 
annual supper, January 10, which pre- 
ceded the annual meeting, informally 
celebrated the sixtieth anniversary of the 
arrival in Portland of the pastor emeritus, 
Dr. Thomas L. Eliot, and Mrs. Thomas L. 
Bliot. An historical address was given 
by Richard W. Montague, to which Dr. 
Eliot responded; and the Women’s Alli- 
ance presented flowers. Dr. Eliot was 
succeeded in the active pastorate of this 
chureh by his son, Dr. William G. Eliot, 
Jv., the present minister. An account of 
the father’s life and work was published 
in THE REGISTER of January 19. 

At the annual meeting, the following 
persons were elected to the Board of 
Trustees for the term of three years: Fred- 
erick H. Page, Mrs. Richard F. Scholz, 
and Hayden C. Mills. Dr. BE. M. Griffin 
was appointed by the board to fill the 
place of Egbert W. Mersereau, resigned on 
account of removal from the city. At the 
first meeting of the board following the 
annual meeting, the following officers were 
elected: Moderator, Lloyd J. Wentworth ; 
vice-moderator, Samuel R. Norton; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Dr. Lawrence B. Griffin. 


To the Richmond Street Church 


In addition to a former donation from 
her children of $500 in memory of Mrs. 
Minott B. Thayer of the Third Religious 
Society (Richmond Street Church), in 
Dorehester, Mass., her son, Warren B. 
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Thayer of Rockford, Ill, has given the 
sum of $1,000, to be added to this fund. 


Mr. Potter is Installed 


In Church of Divine Paternity—Service 
stresses Unitarian-Universalist fellow- 
ship—Drs. Fosdick and Tyson speak 


Rev. Charles Francis Potter was in- 
stalled as minister of the Church of the 
Divine Paternity, Universalist, in New 
York City, at an impressive service Sun- 
day afternoon, January 15, which was at- 
tended by 1,050 persons, including twenty- 
four liberal clergymen of the Metropolitan 
area. The service was planned and ear- 
ried out with the idea of emphasizing the 
common aims of Unitarians and Univer- . 
salists. 

At the beginning of the service, the 
twenty-four gowned ministers marched 
down the north aisle and up the center 
aisle. They were representatives of both 
the Unitarian and Universalist fellow- 
ships, plus Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, 
pastor of the Park Avenue Baptist Church, 
and Dr. Stuart L. Tyson, Episcopal clergy- 
man, who championed the liberal view- 
point as vice-president of the Modern 
Churechmen’s Union, and who is now serv- 
ing All Souls Church, Unitarian-Univer- 
salist, in Summit, N.J. Leading the pro- 
cession were Dr. Frank-D. Adams, presi- 
dent of the Universalist General Conven- 
tion, and Dr. George F. Patterson, field 
secretary of the American Unitarian 
Association. 

Unitarian ministers in the procession 
were Rey. Paul Harmon Chapman, Rey. 
Edward B. Davis, Rev. Edwin Fairley, 
Dr. Walter Reid Hunt, Rey. Harvey Loy, 
Rev. 8. Robert Mayer-Oakes, Dr. George 
F. Patterson, Dr. Minot Simons, Dr. A. 
Wakefield Slaten, Rey, Kenneth C. Walker, 
Rev. Hubert A. Wright. Universalist 
clergymen were Dr. Frank Durward 
Adams, Dr. Frank Oliver Hall, Rev. Emer- 
son Hugh Lalone, Rev. Edward A. Lewis, 
Dr. Thomas Edward Potterton, Dr. Henry 
R. Rose, Rev. George H. Thorburn, Jr., 
Rey. Gustav H. Ulrich, Rey. Helene Ulrich. 
There were also Mr. Potter and Dr. John 
Sayles, who hold double fellowship. 

Dr. Tyson opened the spoken portion of 
the service by reading from the Scriptures. 
Dr. Fosdick delivered the charge to the 
people. The charge to the minister was 
given by Dr. Frank Oliver Hall, pastor 
emeritus of this church and professor of 
homiletics in the Crane Theological School 
of Tufts College. Dr. Adams welcomed 
Mr. Potter to the Universalist denomina- 
tion. Dr. Patterson, ‘representing the 
Americam Unitarian Association, spoke on 
“The Liberal Fellowship,” emphasizing 
the fraternalism between the Universalist 
and Unitarian denominations. C. Neal 
Barney of the Board of Trustees wel- 
comed Mr. Potter to the church. The 
prayer of installation was offered by Dr. 
Thomas H. Potterton, minister of the Uni- 
versalist Church of Our Father, in Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. Mr. Potter pronounced the 
benediction. 

The women of the church gave an in- 
formal tea after the service. 


» 
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Unitarian Services Inherit More 
from England than New England 


Rev. Vincent B. Silliman before U. M. U. 


EHV. Vincent B. Silliman of the First 
Church in Portland, Maine, spoke to 
the Unitarian Ministerial Union of Greater 
Boston, Mass., on “Historic Backgrounds 
of Unitarian Services,’ at the meeting De- 
cember 19. Mr. Silliman declared that 
the order and content of the services used 
in Unitarian churches are not casual. 
There is a reason for each portion of the 
service, and for the relative position of 
each part in the service. These reasons 
are for the most part practical, esthetic, 
or historical. 

Mr. Silliman seemed to regard the gen- 
eral structure and material of Unitarian 
services as being more akin to the 
Anglican or Episcopalian tradition than 
to the traditional service of ancient New 
Hngland congregationalism. But he de- 
clared that some usages went even farther 
back than the English Prayer Book of 
King Edward IY., and might be properly 
considered as among the earliest practices 
of the ancient Catholic Church. Mr. Silli- 
man said: : 

“The early New England church service 
went something in this fashion: At nine 
o’clock on Sunday morning a drum was 
beaten or a flag was raised as a warning 
that service was about to commence. Bells 
were not used in the early days. The 
service opened with a prayer of about 
fifteen minutes’ length—the congregation 
standing during the prayer. Next the 
teacher read and expounded the Scripture. 
Then a Psalm was ‘lined off.’ This was 
necessary because of the scarcity of Psalm 
books. Then came the teacher’s prayer, 
followed by the sermon. 

“How much of this have we inherited? 
Very little, it must be confessed. The 
sermon-has survived. So, too, has the 
long prayer—but it is in a very different 
place. We still have the Scripture read- 
ings, but they are not expounded as 
formerly. The metrical Psalms have dis- 
appeared; their place is taken by the 
hymn, which was unknown in New England 
during the first century. The organ was 
introduced in 1770. The Psalms were 
sung in those days, never read responsively 
as to-day. The opening sentences were 
first used at Newburyport, Mass., in 1760. 

“Tt is quite clear that Unitarian 
churehes have borrowed but little from 
the New England fathers. But if our 
eustoms did not come from them, can it 
be said that they just happened? No. 
Our customs came from the DPpiscopalian 
churches.” 

Mr. Silliman showed how the anthems, 
the reading of the Psalms, the position of 
the prayer, the position and use of the 
Lord’s Prayer, and the singing of hymns 
in Unitarian services, came from the Epis- 
copalian and Roman Catholic Churches. 

Mr. Silliman gloried in the fact that in 
the Protestant and the Unitarian services, 
‘there are these links with many past 
eenturies of Christian services. Further- 
more, Mr. Silliman declared that Unita- 


tians need not feel that they have 
contributed nothing, for Christianity has 
produced no more beautiful and felicitous 
prayers than those of Martineau, and no 
more beautiful hymns than those of 
Samuel Longfellow and Hosmer. 


Baltimore Church Determines 
on Five Per Cent. Increases 


Members of the First Unitarian Church 
in Baltimore, Md., voted unanimously at 
their annual meeting, January 20, to make 
the five per cent. gain in all departments 
of the parish, in accordance with the sug- 
gestion made to the entire fellowship 
by President Louis C. Cornish of the 
American Unitarian Association. 

Reports from the Women’s Alliance, the 
Laymen’s League, the Jared Sparks Guild, 
and the church school told of a successful 
year. The treasurer’s report showed the 
church to be in sound financial condition. 

Elections resulted as follows: Thomas 
Webster, registrar; William Marshall, 
treasurer; Miss H. Gertrude Crosby, Prof. 
Hdward F. Buchner, William D. Lilly, 
trustees. ; 


On a Billings Lectureship 


Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, editor of Tur 
REGISTER, is on a ten days’ speaking trip 
in the Middle West and South, as a Bil- 
lings lecturer. Dr. Dieffenbach left Bos- 
ton January 30 for Youngstown, Ohio, 
where he was a speaker the following 
evening, on “The Fundamentals of Fellow- 
ship,” at a good will dinner held by the 
Reformed Jews, with their friends of other 
faiths. February 1 he lectured on “Reli- 
gious Liberty, the Great American Tlu- 
sion,” at a public meeting in the Wnita- 
rian Church at Youngstown. Thursday he 
speaks in Cleveland, Ohio, and Friday in 
Toledo, Ohio, at meetings arranged by 
Rey. Dilworth Lupton and Rev. George 
Lawrence Parker. 

Sunday, February 5, Dr. Dieffenbach 
will preach at Cornell University. Mon- 
day evening, February 6, he speaks in 
Louisville, Ky., and on the eighth and 
ninth at the First Unitarian Congrega- 
tional Church in Cincinnati and All Souls 
Unitarian Church in Indianapolis, Ind. 


Mr. Eliot Declines Call’ 


Rey. Frederick May Eliot of the Unity 
Church, St. Paul, Minn., who was inyited 
early in January by the First Parish 
Church,. Cambridge, Mass., to succeed Dr. 
Samuel McChord Crothers as its minister, 
has decided to remain in St. Paul, where 
he has been since 1917. Mr. Bliot not 
only has developed his present church, 
emphasizing particularly work among the 
young people, but also has taken an active 
part in municipal affairs, which always 
have been a major interest. with him. 


WESTBROOK 


Founded 1831 


One of New England’s oldest and best equipped 
schools for girls 


College Preparatory Course 
FOUR YEARS 


College Preparatory Intensive Course 
For High School Graduates One Year 


Junior College Course 
TWO YEARS 


Practical Courses 


Home Economics. Commercial. Secretarial 


Cultural Courses 


Music department—Blanche Dingley-Mathews, Piano Work. 
Voice under Katharine Ricker Keenan. Violin under David 
Fisher. Art with Joseph Kahill. 


Outdoor Sports—Gymnasium 
Hockey, tennis, riding, skating, snowshoeing, basketball. 
A balanced program of work and play 


For catalogue address 


AGNES M. SAFFORD, Principal, 
PORTLAND, ME. 


Obituary 


A Noble Life 


With the passing of Miss Lucy Ricw last 
November, at the age of eighty-two, the whole 
denomination, together with the Barre church, 
lost a friend of whom we may be gratefully 
proud. Her ancestors were of the best New 
England type, of whom she was a worthy 
descendant. Like them, she was of strong body 
and mind, sound judgment, and rare common 
sense; and she worked wisely, industriously, 
and creatively for the social, educational, moral, 
and religious welfare of the community. Miss 
Rice was a graduate of Hopedale Seminary and 
the Framingham Normal. She spent the most 
of her life in Barre, and after her mother died 
she faithfully and lovingly cared for her father, 
who was every inch a nobleman. 

A faithful member of the First Parish, char- 
ter member of its famous Unity Club, and a 
star performer herself; actively interested in 
the Village Improvement Society ; for years on 
the Book Committee of the Public Library, and 
doing much to make it complete in all depart- 
ments ; founder of the Women’s Club of Barre; 
kindness personified to the needy, taking to her 
heart and home several children whom she al- 
most brought up from the eradle to full matur- 
ity and useful citizenship—deeply mourned by 
these children, whom she mothered as only 
a true mother could, and who now rise up and 
call her blessed. 

Such and more was Miss Lucy Rice—her life 
its own best eulogy; respected by all the com- 
munity, leaving it richer and better; and be- 
loved for her loveliness of spirit, cheery counsel, 
keen wit, loyalty, and faith. 


“So many gods, so. many creeds, 

So many paths that wind and wind, 
When just the art of being kind 

Is all this sad world needs.” 


“The art of being kind” calls for all the intelli- 
gence, strength, courage, patience, love, and 
faith we can summon to our assistance. It is 
the noblest art in all the world, and involves 
all we believe about God, ourselves, and our 
neighbors. The highest expression of this di- 
vine art is found in a life of Christian love 
and service. Miss Lucy Rice lived such a life. 
She was “ready for immortality.” F. Ww. 8S. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


I have always plucked 
a thistle and- planted 


A FLOWER 
when I thought 
a flower would grow 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Hollis Church and Its School 
Thrive in Their New Location 


At the seventh annual dinner and meet- 
ing of the Liberal Community Church of 
Hollis, L.I., the chairman of the board, 
Adolf F. Bruenner, outlined the remark- 
able progress made during the year. The 
chief event was the removal from the 
small store on Jamaica Avenue, to the 
commodious and admirably adapted resi- 
dence on 190th Street, in the center of the 
best residential area. Thomas G. Sweet, 
the treasurer, reported not only remark- 
able figures as to the increased demands 
made through the acquisition of the new 
property, but the gratifying fact that the 
church had gone into the New Year with 
a small sum to its credit. 

The report of the Alliance given by Mrs. 
Bruenner showed that that branch of the 
church’s activities was in robust condition 
financially and strong spiritually. It has 
launched this year an admirable program, 
covering the child in his relationship to 
his home, his church, his-school, and to 
the world. 

The church school, under the direction 
of Mrs. Bruenner, showed a very satis- 
factory state of affairs both in finances 
and attendance. Since the opening in the 
autumn, eleven new students have entered, 
and have remained in the school. 

Dr. Walter Reid Hunt of the New York 
City headquarters was present, and com- 
plimented the trustees and members upon 
their excellent work during 1927. He 
urged those present to use every means 
within their power to keep this movement 
here, the only liberal church “east of 
Brooklyn” in healthy condition. ‘Through 
this outpost the more venturesome souls 
mnight find a haven of refuge from the 
storms of orthodoxy. He pointed out, also, 
that a pioneer group such as this calls for 
great sacrifices; but since these sacrifices 
lead, in the end, to a rich reward—the 
offering of a renewed life for those tossed 
about on the troubled seas of religion— 
they were vastly worth the discomfort 
caused. 


Called to Dayton Church 


Edwin H. Wilson has accepted a call to 
the pastorate of the First Unitarian 
Church in Dayton, Ohio. He was gradu- 
ated from the. Meadville Theological 
School in September, 1926, with the degree 
of B.D., and he holds a Ph.B. from the 
University of Chicago. Mr. Wilson has 
been preaching in the Dayton church since 
Christmas. He will take up his pastoral 
duties at once. 
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DIRECTORY 


OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
UNITARIANS 


Che Cnitarian 
Laymen’s League 


—convinced that the belief in the 
infallible Bible is the basie cause 
of all pro-dogma laws and the contro- 
versy in the churches, is sending Dr. 
Frank W. Pratt of Richmond, Va.,; 
into the South to give lectures on 
the real origin and character of the 
Seriptures, as revealed by reverent 
modern scholarship. 


Headquarters: 
SIxTEEN BrEacon STREET, Boston, Mass. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Has removed its educational activities to 
Chicago, and will begin its Spring Quarter 
March 27, 1928, at 57th Street and Wood- 
lawn Avenue, one block from the University 
of Chicago. In its new location, the School 
has availed itself of the privileges of the 
University, its libraries, laboratories, mu- 
seums, and opportunities for field work. 
It has expanded its curriculum and adapted 
its teaching to the varied needs of indi- 
viduals and the growing demands of the 
liberal churches. It offers a course for 
parish assistants and directors of religious 
education, in which much of the instruction 
is given by University professors and pro- 
fessors in the affiliated seminaries, in edu- 
eation, psychology, sociology, music, art, 
dramatics, religious literature, and religious 
education, etc. Rooms for women students 
are available in Channing House at a mini- 
mum price. For information address the 
president, F. C. SoutHwortH, D.D., 5659 
Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Alliston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work ayail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work; 
opportunities for self-support. 


For Register of the School, or further in 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSH WILBUR, D.D. 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY 


A non-sectarian community house, maintained 
in part by Unitarians. Classes‘and clubs for 
all ages. Membership exceeding 2,000. 
tributions for 1928 now requested. 


B. Farnaam Suire Epwarp J. Samson, Treas. 
President 19 Congress Street, Boston 


Con- 
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UNION 


+8 BOYLSTON STREET 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 
Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 
IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presiwent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vicz-Presment, PHILIP NICHOLS, 
Crzrx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 
Drazctors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Paul C. Cabot, George G. Davis, Lincoln 
Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard 
S. Eustis, M.D., Miss Louise Fessenden, Harry O. 
Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, 
Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 
The Executive Body of the Unitarian 


Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 


religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation 
Hibece! Cieeiecieca: ea 4. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 


Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCHERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Rev. Watter 8. Swisusr, Pres, 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 
School Organization. Opened October 3rd. For par- 
ticulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, S.T.B, A.M., 
: 33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
A ive Preparatory Schoal in the Country 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 

For particulars or catalog address 


CARL B. WETHERELL, Heedmaster, Andover, N.H. 
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Mr. Byrnes Installed 
at Long Beach, Calif. 

A plea for educational and _ scientific 
freedom in schools and colleges was made 
by Rey. Berkeley B. Blake, Unitarian field 
secretary for the Pacific Coast, when he 
preached the sermon at the installation 
of Rey. Thomas P. Byrnes at the First 
Unitarian Church of Long Beach, Calif., 
January 8. Freedom of thought and 
speech has characterized the Unitarian 
movement from the days of William Ellery 
Channing to the present time, said Mr. 
Blake, quoting Channing, Theodore Parker, 
Charles Gordon Ames, and Minot Savage 
to substantiate his point. 

Rey. E. Burdette Backus, minister of 
the First Unitarian Church of Los Angeles, 
Calif., and a friend of Mr. Byrnes for 
eighteen years, extended the right -hand 
of fellowship, commending the new pastor 
to the church and the church to the pastor. 
Rey. Cora VY. Lambert, formerly a member 
of the Unitarian Church at Humboldt, 
Iowa, where Mr. Byrnes was once pastor, 
gave the charge to the minister and the 
welcome to the-Long Beach church. The 
charge to the people was delivered by Dr. 
Edson Reifsnider of Santa Paula, Calif., 
formerly pastor at Long Beach. Rey. 0. 
J. Fairfield, also a former pastor, offered 
the installation prayer. Rev. James W. 
Macdonald. of Santa Monica, Calif., read 
the Seripture lesson. The first minister 
of the church, Rev. Francis Watry of 
Fullerton, Calif., spoke words of greeting. 

A reception in the Community Hall fol- 
lowed the service, and the parishioners 
and guests were invited to see Mr. Byrnes’s 
private library of 3,000 volumes and his 
collection of 150 pictures of historical 
leaders. 

The congregation included former pa- 
rishioners of Mr. Byrnes at Humboldt, 
Iowa, Kalamazoo, Mich., Erie, Pa., and 
Oklahoma City, Okla., who now are living 
in Southern Carolina. 


Channing’s Great-granddaughter 
at Alliance Channing Program 

A Channing program was given at the 
January meeting of the Women’s Alliance 
of the First Unitarian Church in Phila- 
delphia, Pa. A description of the unveil- 
ing of the bust of William Ellery Channing 
last May at the Hall of Fame of New 
York University was given by Miss 
Frances A. Wister. It was Miss Wister’s 
mother, Mrs. William R. Wister, the 
granddaughter of Channing, who unveiled 
the bust. Rev. Francis R. Sturtevant. 
minister of the First Unitarian Church of 
Baltimore, Md., gave an interesting talk 
on “Channing’s Baltimore Sermon of 1819 
in the Light of 1928.” 

Tt is the custom of the Alliance at its 
meeting in January to hold a service in 
memory of the members who have passed 
away during the year. These seven mem- 
bers were reverently and affectionately 
honored in the new Joseph Priestley 
Chapel. 


Dr. Keubler at King’s Chapel 


The preacher at the King’s Chapel noon 
services in Boston; Mass., Tuesday to Fri- 
day inclusive, February 7-10, will be Dr. 
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Charlés R. Keubler of the First Presby- 
terian Church of Hackensaek, N.J. Dr. 
Keubler, a newcomer to these week-day 
services, is a graduate of Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary. He has been pastor of his 
present church for over thirty-five years, 
and “is an outstanding preacher and 
scholar. 


Booklet of 200 All- 
Expense Tours, § 
$195 and up. Sent 3 
Free. Collegiate 
Tours, 700 schools 
and colleges renp- 


REMEMBER STAR ISLAND! 


“The Spell of the Shoals” is woven into the lives 
of hundreds of Unitarians who have gained in- 
spiration by a visit to Star Island. 

The Star Island Corporation wishes to build up 
an endowment fund whereby the permanency 
and continued growth of the Shoals movement 
may be assured. 


When you are making your will, and wish to 
benefit a worthy Unitarian cause, remember Star 
Island. 


Please write for full particulars 
THE STAR ISLAND CORPORATION 
24 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


Wriiuiam B. Nicuots, President 
Isaac SpracvuE, Treasurer 
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fhat’s what it brought one church in W. Virginia— 
without one penny investment. Another Missouri 
church raised $10 first 11 minutes—just by show. ZA 
ing a sample of clever, new invention that/7///) 
nakes any broom a mop ini minute. Sells on 4 
sight because of 13 novel features. Washes 
outin a jiffy. Reaches clear underradiators, 
low furniture, ete. Catches and holds 
dust. No oil. No metal to scratch. Ap-, / 
roved by Good Housekeeping. Abso- § 
utely unique. A 
SEND FOR SAMPLE, FREE on re- % 7" 
quest of committee chairman of any 
ized church society. Two minute 74, 
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Standard 
Sets. 
$6000 up 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


WASHINGTON D.C.—Mrs. - Kern’s delightful 


home for travelers. Address: 1912 “G” Street, 


Northwest. 


“HENRY GEORGE AND ECONOMIC LIBERTY.” 
An address. Traveling expenses only. A. W. 
LiTTLEFIBLD, Middleboro, Mass. 


BOSTON EMPLOYMENT AGENCY, Mrs. H. G. 
Preston, Mgr. Superior household help sup- 
plied. 56 Melrose Street, Boston, Mass., Rooms 
1, 2 and 3. Tel. Caprtat 5985. Hours 10-3, 
Saturdays 10-1. Licensed. Est. 1890. 


WANTED—A position as a working house- 
keeper or as an attendant. References. THE 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER, C-132. 


FOR SALE—Almost new custom-made Haynes 
upright. Can be seen at 63 Roxbury Street. 
Cash, $250. Ask for Mr. RoGeERs. 


GAMES—QUESTIONNAIRE! Could you answer 
400 questions on Shakespeare? Then play the 
game, “A Study of Shakespeare.” Educational, 
interesting. Price, sixty cents. Postage, four 
cents. THe SHAKESPEARE CLUB, Camden, Maine. 


in their quest of God and Duty. 


THE UNITARIAN OBJECTIVE 
By REY. HOWARD A. PEASE 


Men have the right to know that they “can talk religion and sense at the 
same time,” and they have the right ito our sympathetic fellowship and 
encouragement in their eager longing to serve God with all their minds. 
task is to seek truth and righteousness, and then to help as many as we may 


Our 


Religion for the New Age—No. 12 


Published for free distribution—not by title 
Publication Department 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


NOLSTIV @ is yuya 
Tse" nies Me ag aA! wVq pus 
Huxley, Mand the truth shal man’ fou 


mad.” 


Small Child (who has happened on a 
pool of irridescent oil): “Oh, Mummie! 
Here’s a poor rainbow all squashed.” 

—Passing Show 


The story of the man who exhibited his 
diamond ring and said. it had once be- 
longed to a millionaire—Mr. Woolworth— 
somehow reminds us of the man who asked 
his friend whether he had ever wondered 
what. he would do if he had the income 
of Mr. Morgan. “No,” replied the friend. 
‘Hut I've sometimes wondered what he 
would do if he had mine.”—Living Church. 


Sydney Shields, well-known actress, has 
an old Negro mammy from the South in 
her employ. The other day, a colored 
man appeared at the door seeking work. 
The woman met him and the following 
was the conversation between the two: 
“T don’t reckon you-all knows of nobody 
what don’t want to hire nobody to do 
nothin’, does you?” “Yes, indeed, I 
doesn’t.’,—New York HFvening World. 


Leaving a fashionable hotel, a wealthy 
but mean man was surrounded by a batch 
of servants, all expecting tips. He 
managed to dodge them, however, and ran 
quickly to his car. Here he was once 
again given a momentary shock. <A uni- 
formed porter stood at the door of the 


salon. He thrust out a hungry-looking 
palm. “You're not going to forget me, 
sir?” the porter inquired anxiously. The 


departing guest took the outstretched hand 
and shook it heartily. “No,” he returned, 
*“T’ll write to you.”—London Opinion. 


Speaking of juries and a mishap in the 
Manchester Assizes the other day, when a 
jury was found to be one short of the full 
complement, it might have been worse. 
On one occasion, says The Manchester 
Guardian, a similar discovery was not 
made at York Assizes until the case had 
heen in progress a couple of hours. And 
when Mr. Justice Gould expressed his con- 


cern, the foreman of the eleven good men 
and true bobbed up and said, “If you 
please. my Lord, it’s -all right. He has 


gone about some business, but he has left 
his verdict with me.” 


Parish calendars please copy 
Diocesan Record, of Atlanta) : 
Call me Brother, if you will; 
Call me Parson—hbetter still. 
Or if, perchance, the Catholic frill, 
Doth your heart with longing fill— 
Though plain Mister fills the bill, 
If that title lacketh thrill— 
Then even Father brings no chill 
Of hurt or rancor or ill will. 


(from 


To no D.D. do I pretend, 

Though Doctor doth some honor lend. 
Preacher, Pastor, Rector, Friend, 
Titles, almost without end, 

Never grate and ne’er offend; 

A loving ear to all I bend. 


But how the man my heart doth rend 
Who blithely calls me “Reverend”! * 
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Register 


THE UNITARIAN SERVICE — 
_ PENSION SOCIETY 


Provides Pensions for Unitarian Ministers 
Sixty-Five Years of Age or Over and 
Who Have Served Our Churches 
for At Least Twenty Years 


HAS YOUR CHURCH CONTRIBUTED ? 


President, James P. Parmenter. 
Vice-Presidents, Samuel A. Eliot, D.D. 
Henry M. Williams. 
Secretary, Robert S. Loring, Box 694, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
Treasurer, Harold G. Arnold, 55 Emmons Rd., 
West Roxbury, Mass. 
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UNITARIAN: VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


pee following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 
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PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 
Near A.U.A. 


600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


Ue li] 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 


SCHOOLS 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting — Salesmanship — Normal — Secre- 
tarial. Shorter Courses: General Business— 
Combined—Shorthand—Civil Service. Practice 
features emphasized. Individual attention and 
progress. Specify catalog wanted 

Q 18 Boylston St., Boston Hancock 6300 


In Over a Million Homes 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


are thoroughly dependable 
THE PERFECT REFRIGERATOR 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - NEW HAMPSHIRE 


PULPIT 


and cHorr GOW NS 


Embroidered Pulpit Hangings, 
Bookmarks, etc. 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
Specialists in Church Vestments and 
Embrotderies for half a century. 


AS COX Sons & Vining ae st: 


Could Your Boy 
Own a Finer 


Book Than ~ Bend 
The BIBLE? rae 


at vie 
Mas'spcheaatts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 
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The Enlarging Vocation Of Minding Other 
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Church Announcements 
ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. 


Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., minister. 
at 9.30 4.M., 
ing service at 11. 
Vesper service at 4. 


Church school 
at 27 Marlborough Street. Morn- 

Dr. Eliot will preach. 
_ All the seats are free. 


THE FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Minister 
emeritus, Rev. Roderick Stebbins. Minister, 
Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service. 11 a.M. 
Seymon by the minister. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. Minister, 
Rey. Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D. Church serv- 
ice at 11 A.M. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. 
Kindergarten at 11 A.M. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 


Beacon Street and Audubon Road. Rey. Ed- 
ward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. Rev. 
Eugene Rodman Shippen, D.D., minister. 9.30 


A.M., Chureh school. 11 4a.M., Morning service. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDE, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). <A. Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., minister. 
Church services at 11 A.M. Visitors are cor- 
dially invited to make themselves known to the 
minister and to sign the Visitor's Register. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 a.m. and 
11 a.M., All Souls School of Religious Educa- 
tion, children’s classes. 11 a.M., Church service. 
The church is open daily for rest and prayer. 


BROOKLYN. N.Y. CHURCH OF ‘THE 
SAVIOUR. Pierrepont Street at Monroe Place 
(Borough Hall Subway Station, first Brooklyn 
stop on all downtown Subway trains, five 
minutes from Wall Street). John Howland 
eeroey D.D., minister. Morning service. 

A.M. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. 
Charles Park, D.D., minister. Morning 
service, 11) A.M. Sunday- school, 3 p.m. Com- 
munion service immediately after morning 
service, on the first Sunday of each month. 
Vesper service, Thursday at 4.30 p.m. Free 
seats at all services. The church is open daily 
from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


KING'S CHAPEL (1686), 
aoe Streets. Minister emeritus, Rev. Howard 
Brown, D.D. Minister-in-Charge, Rev. John 
Pensa Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices; 
Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. Bae., organist and 
choirmaster. Sunday at 11 A.M., Morning 
Prayer, with sermon by Dr. Perkins. 12.15 
P.M., Holy Communion. 9.30 a.a., Chureh 
school at King’s Chapel House. Week-day 
services, 12.15 p.M. Monday, Organ Recital. 
Tuesday to Friday inclusive, Rev, Charles R. 
Keubler, D.D., First Presbyterian Church, 
Hackensack, NJ. 
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